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NOTICE 

Oberlin College does not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, sex, color, 
religion, age, handicap or national or 
ethnic origin in the admission of stu- 
dents, employment of faculty and 
staff or in the administration of any 
program or policy including financial 
aid and educational programs and 
activities, 


The “real 
Campus 


of today 


ichael Doyle’s discussion of 

“The Legacy of Tappan 

Square” in the March-April 
issue made note of the fact that in 
addition to being thought of as a 
square, that familiar rectangle is still 
called “the campus” by many Ober- 
linians. 

Nowadays, however, most Oberlin 
students seem to think of the campus 
as the area west of Professor Street 
that stretches from the athletic fields 
south to Forest Street. This campus 
has what amounts to a “north-south 
axis” despite the fact that from 1910 
to the early 1970's architects thought 
Oberlin needed an east-west axis. 

With the library (top right photo) 
in the center of things, students travel 
north and south most of the time. 
Photo at right shows Warner Gym 
(now called Warner Center and still 
blocking an east-west axis) and the 
King Building. Bottom photo shows 
the area south of South Hall. Photo at 
left shows the walkway passing east 


of South Hall. 
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Though the “north quad” is left open to 
encourage softball and frisbee and touch 
football, trees now hide most of the 


buildings. 
The walk goes right through Kettering as 
connects the north and the south campu 
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The Library 


faces the 


‘80's (and 90's) 


by William A. Moffett 
Director of Libraries 


en years ago, when Oberlin had 

just launched the “Outlook for 

the ’70’s” Campaign, the major 
portion of the $15 million goal was 
for construction of a new library. It 
may come as a surprise, therefore, 
but the Oberlin College Library still 
needs money to solve four major 
problems in order to operate properly 
during the ’80’s and indeed through 
the end of the century. 

These problems all have a critical 
bearing on what kind of academic 
library and ultimately what kind of 
college we are to have. The library 
staff, the Faculty Committee on the 
Library and I wish to go on record as 
expressing our hope that the 19/83 
campaign will exceed its targets hand- 
somely. We want to put in a bid for 
the first two or three extra million 
that are raised! We can put it to good 
use. 

Ina sense, all four problems have to 
do with the integrity of the library’s 
fundamental resource: its collection 
of books, journals, music scores, 
recordings and microforms. The fore- 
most concern of my colleagues on the 
faculty committee is our inability to 
buy all the materials we feel are 
essential to support the research and 
teaching programs of the college. It is 
of course true that we are not essen- 
tially a research library. Oberlin has 
had to accept the fact that we could 
not own a copy of everything that we 
wanted and would eventually have to 
rely on microform editions, computer- 
assisted network sharing, on telecom- 
munications and electronically scan- 
ned databases to supplement our own 
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resources. It is apparent, too, that we 
must take special pains to insure that 
what we do acquire is wisely selected. 
But acertain level of collection growth 
must be maintained if the quality and 
integrity of that collection is to con- 
tinue. 

In some areas we have already 
begun to drop below that level. Were 
we to continue funding acquisitions 
at the present rate, some ill effects 
would soon be sharply felt, especially 
in the sciences, whose journals have 
not only proliferated but have also 
been driven sharply upward in price. 

A comparison with the acquisitions 
efforts of some comparable institu- 
tions is instructive. In 1978-79—the 
most recent year for which budget 
figures were available—the approxi- 
mate amounts budgeted for books 
and materials were as follows: 


Byrn Mawr $496,000 
Vassar 460,000 
Wesleyan 454,000 
Smith 346,000 
Middlebury 343,000 
Swarthmore 311,150 
Williams 287,350 
Bowdoin 286,200 
Amherst 278,000 
Colgate 258,500 
Mt. Holyoke 253,300 
OBERLIN 238,700 


We can take no comfort in those 
familiar statistics that purport to show 
we havea much larger collection than 
most of the colleges on this list. It is 
the level of current acquisitions fund- 
ing that is crucial. It is axiomatic that 
the great majority of library mate- 
rials in active use are of recent publi- 
cation. In a number of disciplines as 


much as 90% of circulation is based 
on books and journals less than ten 
years old; for some the figure is even 
higher. 

Recognizing this, the college admin- 
istration found and applied $100,000 
in special grants to supplement the 
acquisitions budget last year, and plans 
to increase this year’s funding by 15% 
in 1980-81. But with the continued 
explosion in both print and so-called 
non-print material, as well as the con- 
tinuing upward spiral of inflation in 
book and journal costs, these are but 
short-term palliatives. We must re- 
examine our alternatives for better 
funding of acquisitions. 


Sadly, while we are not able to add 
recent publications at the rate at 
which we think necessary, the mas- 
sive collection of older works zeal- 
ously gathered over the past century 
anda half is itself visibly and inexora- 
bly crumbling to dust. Nearly one-half 
of our bookstock was printed before 
1930; five-eighths before 1950. Years 
of inadequate heating and humidity 
controls, of exposure to light and air 
pollutants, and to mold, insects, and 
occasional rough-handling, have ac- 
celerated the deterioration to which 
all paper books are foredoomed, espe- 
cially paper made from wood fibers 
sized with alum and rosin, and thus 
infused with sulphuric acid, as most 
paper has been since the 1860's. 

The chief causes of deterioration of 
paper are acid catalyzed hydrolysis of 
cellulose and oxidative attack, and no 
library is immune. The Library of 
Congress says that at least 40% of its 
collection is now too brittle to lend 


out. The New York Public Library 
estimates that 50% of its research col- 
lection cannot be used without mend- 
ing. A Harvard conservator estimates 
that up to 60% of Widener’s research 
collection will be unusable in another 
20 years. It may be generous to guess 
that 75% of Oberlin’s present collec- 
tion will either be unfit for ordinary 
circulation by 2000 or will have been 
preserved simply by being no longer 
sufficiently relevant to our students 
to be used. 

Tocompound matters, modern bind- 
ings are so inferior that we have 
found a recently published book will 
not circulate more than six or seven 
times, on the average, before it be- 
comes necessary to mend it. Some 
new books, indeed, never even make 
it through cataloging! 

The book has not and is not soon 
likely to become obsolete as an eco- 
nomical means of storing and retriev- 
ing information. But a collection of 
books does indeed become obsolete as 
a collection, and that is what is hap- 
pening here. If the collection that is 
Oberlin’s pride is crumbling, is not 
the threat to Oberlin’s reputation 
clear? 

What is to be done? After 12 years 
of research and discussion in the 
library community, some steps seem 
clear. We should begin a comprehen- 
sive program of conservation, saving 
what we can, copying what we ought, 
withdrawing what we must, and 
insuring that the most obvious in- 
adequacies in the present treatment 
of our materials are immediately cor- 
rected. This means an additional pro- 
fessional position, a trained conser- 
vator, with staff support. It means an 
ambitious survey, perhaps using a 
consultant, to determine the proper 
strategies. We must select candidates 
for deacidification and filming and re- 
binding. We have to develop a first- 
class facility for in-house repair. We 
must oil our leather volumes and 
provide “ phase boxing” for those use- 
ful books too far gone to be rebound. 
We have to shift old and little used 
materials to the central storage library 
we have set up in Carnegie’s “new 
stacks,” and see toit that those stacks 
are provided with proper environ- 
mental controls when Carnegie is 
refurbished. Indeed, we must see to it 
that proper controls are operational 
in the main and branch libraries, 
especially in the archives and special 
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collections areas on the fourth level 
of Mudd; they are not now. And we 
must do it soon. 


Perhaps fittingly, while library collec- 
tions have been headed for obsoles- 
cence, the traditional means of pro- 
viding access to library holdings have 
been overtaken by progress. The card 
catalog is dead. The on-line catalog 
beckons. We have been gearing up for 
the era of machine-readable records. 
For several years we have, by our par- 
ticipation in the cooperative comput- 
erized cataloging of our network 
(OCLC), been building the data base 
of bibliographic records that will serve 
as the foundation for future auto- 
mated systems. We are already con- 
sulting terminals linked tocomputers 
instead of card files or book catalogs 
to determine what books are held by 
other libraries. We know the day is 
not long before we shall be routinely 
consulting such terminals to gain 
access to our own collections. 

In this we are compelled in part by 
national developments. We are, for 
example, dependent on the Library of 
Congress for most of our catalog 
copy. When that institution decided to 
close its own card catalog and to 
adopt new international cataloging 
rules, we had little choice but to fol- 
low suit, even with having to expend 
potentially vast amounts of staff time 
in converting our own records. 


As the ’80’s unfold, the librarian 
and his colleagues seem destined to 
become even more preoccupied with 
computer systems. It is by no means 
certain what the costs of the new, and 
inevitable, automated systems will 
be, or precisely what benefits in effi- 
ciency or operational savings they 
will yield. It seems likely, all the same, 
that what commitments we make 
during this decade to automation will 
largely determine how prepared we 
will be, at the end of the next decade, 
to enter the 21st century. 


Azariah Root ‘84, who spent most of 
his long career at Oberlin accumulat- 
ing and organizing its collection, never- 
theless said that what he enjoyed 
most was teaching Oberlin students 
how to use it. In preparing for the 
‘80's, the teaching role of the librarian 
is not only a rewarding and pleasura- 
ble experience for us, but it also is 
becoming more important. The library 
is less than ever a haven for the 
demure. The professional librarians 
are called upon to make themselves 
knowledgeable in reference tools of 
increasing comprehensiveness and 
sophistication. They must provide 
library skills instruction to students. 
They must be able to advise on 
research for term projects that span 
the curriculum. They must help make 
faculty aware of new tools. They 
must interpret the library’s systems 
to its users. They must assist in the 
development of the collection. They 
must develop areas of special exper- 
tise. They must mediate for our stu- 
dents the resources of other institu- 
tions. 

Oberlin, of all colleges, requires a 
stable team of highly skilled, well 
educated, and deeply committed pro- 
fessional librarians. They must be 
able and articulate people who can get 
on with others; who can advise the 
director on all matters touching librar- 
ianship, and in particular the prob- 
lems of collection development, pre- 
servation and automation. 

In seeking to build a superior staff 
of professionals, we must be prepared 
to offer competitive salaries. The im- 
pression one gets from comparative 
salary statistics is that we have not 
been competitive. Again the contrast 
with some comparable institutions is 
instructive. In a comparison of aver- 
age salaries for librarians only, Ober- 
lin ranked last, as of March 1, ina list 
of those colleges I have cited. It can be 
no mere coincidence that Oberlin 
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librarians also have one of the lowest 
averages for years of service by its 
librarians. We must be able to recruit 
the best, provide ample opportunities 
for staff development, promote pro- 
fessional growth, and encourage staff 
members to make the kind of contri- 
bution to the life of the college that 
will justify nationally competitive 
salaries. 


As a historian, and because libraries 
are by their nature cumulative enter- 
prises, | suppose it was inescapable 
that I should have been unable to 
begin this assessment of the 1980's 
without looking over the nearly 150 
years that have gone into the making 
of the Oberlin College Library. 
Indeed, I could not resist going back 
to the very beginning, back to the 
little collection—not as muchas what 
most Oberlinians probably have in 
their homes today—presided over by 
Prof. Dascomb. The historian can fol- 
low the growth of the library from 
those beginnings simply by reading the 
entries in the accession books, for 
each new book and journal was enter- 
ed there in fine hand—in decades of 
successively fine hands—along with 
the source and date of accession, a 
process that was continued page after 
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page, volume after volume, year after 
year, until 1972. And one can follow 
it in the correspondence and in the 
comprehensive annual reports of the 
librarians housed in the Archives. 
Here, for example, is Henry Whipple 
writing nearly 100 years ago about 
his period of service: 


I was librarian of Oberlin College from 
1848 or ‘49 to 1853. The library was 
kept in the N.E. room first floor Ober- 
lin Hall, and as I resided in the building, 
Professor Dascomb, who was librar- 
ian, requested that I be appointed. The 
library contained then, I think, about 
3000 volumes. Many of the books 
were donated in England, during the 
visit of Father Keep to solicit funds. 
Among them were Quaker books; devo- 
tional doctrinal and miscellaneous 
books; anti-slavery and reform books, 
Bible commentaries, many of the writ- 
ings of Harriet Martineau, etc. In the 
winter of 1850, I obtained a trunkfull 
of books in Boston, among which was a 
bundle of Unitarian books donated by 
Crosby and Nichols. The contrast 
between the humble library then and 
the more pretentious [sic] one now, in 
its new quarters, [Spear Library, com- 
pleted in 1885] must be very striking, 
so with the college in many other 
aspects. God be praised. 


Some of those books one may still 
find in the special collections. 


By the time the first full-time pro- 
fessional librarian was appointed, the 
library was adding at least 3,000 
volumes each year, as can be seen 
from the first annual report of 
Azariah Root, dated Jan. 16, 1887. 
Root wasatireless, imaginative, enor- 
mously resourceful man, full of good 
sense and good humor who was almost 
single-handedly responsible for the 
reputation of the Oberlin Library. In 
his first report, after five pages de- 
scribing his first year’s accomplish- 
ments, analyzing circulation figures 
and noting accessions, he writes: “So 
far this report has been all of an 
encouraging nature, but as I now 
come to the financial statement, the 
outlook is discouraging.” And so it 
has been thus. Incidentally, Root’s 
expenditures in 1887, including salar- 
ies, books and supplies, came to a 
grand total of $3162.33. The amount 
contained in the proposed 1980-81 
budget provides for a library budget 
of over $1.5 million and we are still 
crying poverty. Mr. Root, in 40 years 
of raising money, urging gifts, can- 
vassing auctions and exchanging 
materials with other libraries, man- 
aged to add nearly 300,000 volumes, 
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Used book sales provide some funds for purchase of needed acquisitions. 
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and in time replaced the Spear Library, 
which was new when he started, with 
the Carnegie Library, which was full 
when he left it. 

His daughter, Polly Root, his 
brother-in-law and protege, Keyes 
Metcalf ‘11, and two semi-retired 
members of my own staff, Jennie 
Tucker ’26 and Florence Balcomb, 
whose association with the library 
goes back to Root’s day, have supplied 
me with so many anecdotes about 
Root that I am made very conscious 
of his presence even today. One sees 
him in the carefully developed card 
catalog that he himself began accord- 
ing to the new model established by 
his contemporary, Melvil Dewey. (It 
was only five years ago that we finally 
abandoned the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem in favor of the Library of Con- 
gress System.) One sees him in the 
collection itself. For Root the burning 
goal was to make Oberlin’s the larg- 
est, best-equipped academic library 
he could get and it has enriched this 
college for years. It is an impressive 
monument. 

But a monument constructed of 
paper charged with sulphuric acid is 
not destined to last very long. 

In 1950 Julian Fowler was lament- 
ing in his annual report the “world- 
wide increase in subscription costs,” 
and expressing the hope that the 
increase in book prices had reached a 
peak. He decried the chronic uncer- 
tainty which plagued him and the 
tendency of journals to proliferate 
and to increase in costs: 


The scientific journals are among the 
worst offenders and a few examples 
will suffice. The Journal of Biological Chem- 
istry produced six volumes for $27 
instead of five for $22.50. The Journal of 
Physiology jumped from one volume in 
1948 to three in 1949, with a price 
increased from $9.90 to $24.30. As to 
bona fide back volumes, catching up on 
three indispensable German journals 
in the field of chemistry cost $154.65 
during the past year; for Mathematische 
Annalen the annual subscription rate of 
approximately $25 has doubled. 


In 1980 the annual subscription for 
The Journal of Biological Chemistry is $260, 
for The Journal of Physiology $609.00. 
The Mathematische Annalen, until we 
dropped it a couple of years ago, had 
reached an annual cost of $821. Biolog- 
ical Abstracts cost $1680 last year, and 
Chemical Abstracts are a bargain at 
$4500. New journals in new fields not 
evenin existence in Fowler’s day have 
appeared and multiplied, with costs 
rising every year. 

Some of the things that librarians 
do have apparently been transformed. 
The requisite skill for a catalog assist- 
ant is not neat handwriting, but the 
ability to use a computer terminal. 
When we add a book, we consult a 
terminal linked to a computer in 
Columbus; when cards for our cata- 
logs must be produced, the computer 
relays the message to the Library of 
Congress who does it for us automat- 
ically. When we attempt to secure a 
book that we do not own from Inter- 
library Loan, we go to a computer 
terminal to determine where it may 
be found, and we negotiate to obtain 
it through the terminal itself. Whena 
student does not find a book he wants 
on the shelf and comes to the circula- 
tion desk to inquire after it, it is a 
computer terminal we ask as to its 
whereabouts. If it tells us that the 
book is charged out to a certain stu- 
dent or professor, it is the computer 
that sends the recall notice. (Unfortu- 
nately, we have not yet found a way 
of getting the computer to actually go 
out and retrieve the book.) 

On the surface then, library skills 
have changed, and indeed what is 
required in today’s academic library is 
a new breed of librarians, as I have 
suggested. But one old Oberlin tradi- 
tion continues. Because of Azariah 
Root, Oberlin College was the first 
liberal arts college to provide courses 
in library education, a tradition ably 
continued by Julian Fowler. Root and 
Fowler agreed with Otis Robinson, 
the distinguished librarian at 
Williams, who maintained that a 
librarian who was only a custodian of 
books was not enough; that if he did 
not make himself responsible for the 


library education of his students, he 
was not fit for his place. Librarians 
today continue to see themselves at 
Oberlin in an academic, not a clerical 
or merely administrative role. 

Things change, and they stay the 
same. What is expected of today’s 
libraries may sometimes seem strik- 
ingly different, but the basic prob- 
lems are really much as they have 
been, only taken to new dimension— 
especially the financial one. Even if 
the mission of the library is rather 
differently articulated in the 1980’s 
than it was in Mr. Root’s day, the 
goals are fundamentally the same as 
those he set out for himself in the 
1880's: to collect, to organize, to pre- 
serve, to teach, to serve. 

Sometimes, of course, because of 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
budgetary and organizational prob- 
lems, and the uncertainties of the 
future—especially those subject to 
the development of new technologies— 
I feel as if we were just setting out 
from “square one,” that we were 
starting all over again from the begin- 
ning. But as the fifth librarian in 
Oberlin’s history I regard myself as 
part of a great tradition. It is not my 
objective to collect everything I can 
and add it to the collection. It is not, 
thanks to Seeley G. Mudd and others, 
to plan for, raise money for, or design 
and bring tocompletiona major build- 
ing program—as was the common 
experience of all my predecessors: 
Root, Fowler, Thornton and Johnson. 
It is to make available as imagina- 
tively and wisely as we can to both 
teachers and students what is neces- 
sary to support the curriculum of the 
college, to see that students are made 
more sophisticated and self-reliant in 
their research skills, to make the 
library exceptional for its service and 
its responsiveness to student and 
faculty needs—quite simply to make 
it, not the biggest, but one of the very 
best academic libraries in the coun- 
try, which is nothing less than what 
Oberlin requires. 
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Library names 
Metcalf assistants 


student assistant in the Oberlin 

College Library, Keyes D. Metcalf 
‘11 rose from page to acting director. 
That was not ordinary for student 
assistants, at Oberlin or elsewhere, 
but Metcalf was not an ordinary stu- 
dent. He went on to become head of 
the reference department of the New 
York Public Library, director of 
libraries at Harvard and president of 
the American Library Association. 
He became known all over the world 
as the foremost consultant on library 
design. For many years he has been 
regarded as the dean of American 
academic librarians. 

Three-quarters of a century after 
he began his distinguished career by 
toiling in the stacks of the old Spear 
Library, the Oberlin Library has insti- 
tuted the Keyes D. Metcalf Student 
Assistantships as a way. of marking 
the important contribution that stu- 
dents make at Oberlin in supplement- 
ing the permanent staff of the library. 

Beginning with the spring term, 
the library annually designates as 
Metcalf Assistants those of its senior 
student workers who by the length 
and quality of their service, their 
growth in undertaking tasks of increas- 
ing responsibility and their under- 
standing of good librarianship, have 
made outstanding contributions to 
the college. 

From among its 1979-80 seniors, 
the library has named eight students 
as Metcalf Assistants. They are: 

John Boyle of Pasadena, Calif., reli- 
gion (highest honors) and history 
major. John worked in circulation and 
was employed in a variety of inde- 
pendent projects, including his spe- 
cialty, tracking down missing books. 

Alexandra Clayton, University City, 
Mo., math major. Alex performed a 
wide variety of tasks in the art library, 
everything from processing reserve 
books to shelf reading. She had charge 
of the whole operation on its busiest 
nights. 

Ian Crump, Gambier, Ohio, Eng- 
lish major. lan worked ona variety of 
projects including bar code labeling 
and stack work. He was an assistant 
to the reserve librarian in the main 
library. 

Carolyn Halsted, Lincoln Park, 
Mich., music history major. Carolyn 
was an indispensible assistant to the 


: n the course of his career as a 
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reference librarian in the Con Library 
and worked in a wide variety of 
assignments including that of editing 
in the bar code labeling project, bibli- 
ographic searching and inter-library 
loan. She was a student representa- 
tive on the faculty committee on the 
library. 

Daniel Harris, Hendersonville, 
N.C., English major. Daniel was a 
standby at the main service desk. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

David Goldberger, Columbia, Md., 
government major. David was an 
extremely conscientious assistant in 
the circulation department of the main 
library and during 1979-80 wasa stu- 
dent member of the faculty commit- 
tee on the library. 

Mary McCorison, Worcester, 
Mass., voice & English major. Mary 
was an assistant in cataloging for 
four years. 

Mark Nelson, Laurens, S.C., dou- 
ble degree candidate. Mark performed 
a wide variety of tasks in the Con 
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Library, was a supervisor at the main 
service desk and has developed a 
storage project for little used mate- 
rial. He was also awarded an ITT 
International Fellowship for gradu- 
ate study in Belgium during the 1980- 
81 academic year and he will study at 
the College of Europe in Bruges, 
where the curriculum is based on 
European studies and the problems of 
European integration in growing 
toward a political and economic state. 
He visited the college in 1979 when 
he was on Oberlin’s French semester 
abroad program. 


In the summer of 1977 Nelson lived 
and worked in Hannover, Germany, 
and in 1979 visited the ministries of 
European Communities in Brussels. 
At Commencement May 26 he receiv- 
ed the Mus.B. in music history from 
the Conservatory and the A.B. in 
Renaissance studies from the College 
of Arts and Sciences. His honors 
paper on “Historicism and the Classi- 
cal Tradition at the Courts of the 
Dukes of Burgundy in the 15th Cen- 
tury” won him highest honors. He is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

In May 1978 Nelson was co-winner 
of the Wolfgang Stechow Prize in art 
history for his design and execution 
of an outstanding research project. 

At the turn of the century, Keyes 
Metcalf was the only student assist- 
ant of the librarian, Azariah Root ’84. 
Indeed, in reminiscing about the old 
Spear Library—built without a 
mechanical lift—Metcalf once describ- 
ed himself as having “had the plea- 
sure for more than three years of 
being the sole method of verticle 
transportation of its contents.” Today, 
even with modern elevators, the col- 
lege library finds hundreds of tasks 
for its student employees, ranging 
from reshelving books and operating 
the computerized charge-out system 
at the circulation desk to computer 
searching, clerical work in cataloging, 
updating computer printouts of peri- 
odical holdings and repairing audio- 
visual equipment. 

The libraries employ nearly 200 
students and according to Director of 
Libraries William A. Moffett could 
use even more. 

“We could not function without the 
student workers,” says Moffett, “In 
return for their help to us, we try to 
provide experience that will be useful 
to anyone contemplating a career in 
library or information science.” 

Metcalf was one of many librarians 
to come out of Oberlin. Ralph Ells- 
worth ‘29, emeritus director of librar- 
ies at the University of Colorado, is 
also widely knownasa library consult- 
ant. Other Oberlinians who have 
gone into library careers include the 
late Edgar King ‘16, librarian of Miami 
University; J. Periam Danton ‘28, 
former dean of the School of Library 
Science at Berkeley; Richard Malone 
‘32, formerly at the Detroit Public 
Library; Adele Brown ‘34, Schenec- 
tady (New York) County Library; 
Gertrude Davis ‘36, librarian emeri- 
tus at Mary Baldwin College; Fred E. 
Croxton, ‘44, Library of Congress; 


re} 


Keyes Metcalf when he was librarian at 
Harvard. Readex Books has just published 
(BOOKS, page 44) Metcalf’s ‘Random 
Recollections of an Anachronism.” Metcalf, 
who is the 1911 class agent, says the book 
is the first volume of his memoirs. His pub- 
lisher disagrees with his use of the word 
“random” and challenges his self- 
designation as an anachronism. 


Margaret Lewis ’47, head librarian at 
the SUNY College of Optometry; 
Lyle Perusse ‘50, Corona (California) 
Public Library; and Joan Harrar ’57, 
director of libraries at the University 
of Maryland. 

This issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine reports that Benjamin Cus- 
ter ‘31 has retired after 48 years in 
the library profession. He had been 
editor and chief of the Dewey Decimal 
classification division of the Library 
of Congress since 1956. Also reported 
is the fact that Elliot Shelkrot ’65 is 
the successor to Ernest E. Doerschuk 
Jr. ’37 as state librarian of Pennsylva- 
nia. Doerschuk’s wife (Helen Monks 
‘'38) retired in 1977 as IMC director at 
the Middle School in Millersville, Pa. 

Readers of the “Alumni News” 
pages will also note that Betsy Rodgers 
Harvey ‘67 has been named director 
of Schlow Memorial Library at State 
College, Pa., and Barbara Jernigan 
Snead ’71 has become head librarian 
at Hiram College’s Price-Teachout 
Memorial Library. 
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Norman Jung ’56 is head librarian 
at SUNY College at Old Westbury. 

Thirza Grant ‘07, a member of the 
Ohio Library Association’s Hall of 
Fame, was dean of the Western 
Reserve University School of Library 
Science and Helen Martin Rood ‘11 
and Harriet Long ‘18 were faculty 
members there. 

When George H. G. Jones ’31 retired 
as librarian at Youngstown (Ohio) 
State University, he was succeeded 
by Richard Owen ‘58. 

The late Carlyle J. Frarey ’39 was 
on the faculty of the library schools of 
the University of North Carolina and 
of Columbia University. He was also 
an editor of what is now Library 
Resources and Technical Services. 

“I don’t know how many of the 
Metcalf Assistants will go on to pro- 
fessional library careers,” says Mof- 
fett, “but if they do, they will be walk- 
ing in the footsteps of some outstand- 
ing Oberlin alumni. The library of 
Azariah Root and his successors un- 
doubtedly created the kind of interest 
in good librarianship that made Ober- 
lin a nursery for academic librarians 
and that is a tradition we hope to 
continue.” 

Moffett would be interested in hear- 
ing from Oberlinians who have be- 
come librarians because he realizes 
that the list of names in this article is 
indeed incomplete. 


Appointment 
and promotion 


David J. Patten, editor of the H.W. 
Wilson Co.’s “Art Index” since 1970, 
was appointed associate librarian in 
the Oberlin College Library and began 
work May 1. 

He brings extensive experience to 
his position as art librarian. A native 
of Iowa, he received the B.F.A., summa 
cum laude, from the University of 
Nebraska/Omaha in 1960, the M.A. 
in art history from the University of 
Iowa in 1963, and the M.A. in library 
science from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1966. 

From 1966-68 he was design, art 
and architectural librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and, in 1968-70, 
art and architectural librarian at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 

At the “Art Index,” Patten was 
active in ARLIS, serving as editor of 
their New York newsletter and the 
“CISSIG News,” compiler of a mem- 
bership directory, and chairman in 
1973-74 of the New York chapter. He 
also was chairman of the New York 
Picture Group in 1973-74 and, in 
1976-77, of the New York Museums, 
Arts and Humanities Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. 

In 1977-78 he was a consultant for 
the Smithsonian’s “Bicentennial Bib- 
liography of the Arts in the United 
States,” edited “Classifications Sys- 
tems and the Visual Arts,” and con- 
tributed to the “Missouri Library 
Association Quarterly,” “Picture- 
scope,” “Worldwide Art and Library 
Newsletter” and others. 


Margaret L. Rogal, formerly refer- 
ence librarian, has been promoted to 
the rank of senior assistant librarian. 

Ms. Rogal, who came to the refer- 
ence department at the main college 
library in 1978, is a 1971 graduate of 
Colgate University and received the 
M.L.S. from Rutgers in 1976. She has 
been especially active in the women’s 
studies program at Oberlin. 

Her husband, Owen, is a candidate 
for a doctorate in English literature at 
Rutgers. 
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A Sullivan victory 

The College Investment Advisory 
Committee (CIAC) has completed the 
busiest and most productive year in 
its nine year involvement in the poli- 
tics of corporation shareholder meet- 
ings. 

As a result of the committee’s 
deliberations, Oberlin College submit- 
ted shareholder resolutions asking 
seven companies who do business in 
South Africa to adopt the Sullivan 
Principles of fair employment prac- 
tices. Two of the companies, Warner 
Communications and Coca-Cola, 
agreed to sign the principles. 

Coca-Cola’s acceptance, three days 
before its annual meeting, came as a 
big and pleasant surprise. The firm 
employs 2,660 blacks and is the second 
largest U.S. employer of black labor 
in South Africa. It was the only major 
American company doing business in 
South Africa that had not signed the 
principles. In distributing Oberlin’s 
proxy statement, the Coca-Cola direc- 
tors had urged a vote against the 
proposal because their policy in South 
Africa was “at least equal to those 
contained in the Sullivan Principles 
and is being conscientiously imple- 
mented.” 

James Lubetkin 64, Oberlin’s direc- 
tor of college relations and chairman 
of the CIAC, said the Oberlin resolu- 
tion, supported by the University of 
Minnesota, probably would have 
received enough votes to be included 
on proxy ballots for the next two 
years (assuming a similar response in 
1981). He said the signing was proof 
that “responsible shareholder activity 
can produce some positive results.” 

In other resolutions on the same 
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subject, Oberlin reached a compro- 
mise with Allegheny Ludlum Indus- 
tries when the firm agreed to encour- 
age its South African subsidiary to 
adopt the Sullivan Principles. Ober- 
lin’s resolutions were omitted from 
the annual meetings at PepsiCo and 
Owens-Corning for technical reasons. 
Oberlin dropped its Newmont Min- 
ing resolution because the stock was 
sold. Baxter Travenol did not sign the 
principles but the Oberlin resolution 
received 6.9% of the vote. 

The College’s shares were voted in 
favor of 21 stockholder issues pres- 
ented by others, 23 issues were oppos- 
ed and the College abstained from 15. 
In most of the abstentions, letters 
were sent to explain the reasons for 
abstaining. 

In the committee’s annual report to 
President Danenberg, Lubetkin said 
that the nuclear energy issue may 
soon rival South Africa in terms of 
campus concern. He commented that 
this issue, “in its broadest sense,” 
does not lend itself to a single check- 
mark on a proxy ballot and that is 
why Oberlin abstained on most of the 
nuclear issues this year. 


Allen art exhibit 

The 19th century American portrait, 
currently popular through a renewed 
interest in family history and geneal- 
ogy, is the subject of an exhibition at 
the Allen Art Museum. Titled 
“Ancestors,” it opened May 14 and 
will run through the summer. 

All the portraits in the exhibition 
were painted between 1820 and 1880 
and are representative of the art form 
available to the middle class patron of 
the period. The group of paintings 
was assembled from descendants of 
the sitters in the Oberlin community 
and from the collections of Oberlin 
College and the Museum. 

Some of the portraits were painted 
as far east as New England and Wash- 
ington, D.C., and as far west as Iowa. 
Those painted in Ohio originated in 
the early communities of Youngs- 
town, Mansfield, Norwalk and Ober- 
lin. 

A catalog accompanies the exhibi- 
tion. 


Conservatory awards 

Five undergraduates and five gradua- 

ting seniors in the Conservatory 

received awards May 9 in recognition 

of their various areas of excellence. 
Frank W. Corbin ’81 received the 


Ellen Darion '80, an English major, 
received honorable mention in the American 
Short Story contest sponsored by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Xerox Corp. and Learning 
in Focus Inc. for her story, ‘No Gentle- 
ness.’ She is a former editor of the Plum 
Creek Review and has been commentary 
editor of the Oberlin Review. She was a 
group leader this year in the creative writ- 
ing program, teaching first year students. 


Selby Houston book prize for excel- 
lence in organ and theory. David A. 
Arcus ‘81 and Allen N. Farnham ‘83 
received the Lloyd Morrisett Prize for 
work in keyboard improvisation in 
contemporary music and in jazz, 
respectively. 

The Rudolf Serkin prize for special 
ability and merit in piano went to jun- 
iors Kevin M. Sharpe and Andrea C. 
Sokol. 

Graduating senior Kiyoshi Tama- 
gawa was awarded the Faustina 
Hurlbutt prize as the most talented 
pianist. Deborah Fair ’80 won the 
Louis C. Bloomberg-Marguerite B. 
Greenwood prize for excellence in 
voice. Dianne Cooper ‘80, violin and 
music education; Gary Malvern ‘80, 
trumpet and music history, and Tama- 
gawa received $450 Pi Kappa Lambda 
awards for exceptional ability. 


Mead-Swing lectures 

Anthony Quinton, president of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, England, gave 
four Mead-Swing lectures on the 
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The Oberlin Musical Union with the Oberlin Orchestra conducted by Daniel Moe presented Verdi's Requiem on Sunday, May 11, in 
Finney Chapel. Guest soloists were Janice Harsanyi, soprano, who sang the role at Oberlin in 1973; Larry Gerber, tenor; and Pamela 
Gore, mezzo-soprano. Richard Anderson of the Oberlin faculty was bass-baritone soloist. Harsanyi heads the voice department at Florida 
State University and Gerber is a member of the faculty there. Gore is a member of the faculty at Mt. Holyoke. Anderson, assistant profes- 
sor of singing, is director of the Black Ensemble. 


theme, “Human Nature,” at Oberlin 
April 14-18. 

In addition, he spoke in a philo- 
sophy colloquium on“ The Importance 
of Being Human.” 


May memorial lecture 

Walter Harrelson, Distinguished 
Professor of Old Testament at Van- 
derbilt Divinity School, gave the 
second annual Herbert G. May 
Memorial Lecture Friday, May 2. His 
talk was on “Prophetic Eschatology: 
Its Continuing Significance for the 
Christian Community Today.” 

In addition, the Laughlin collection 
of Roman and associated artifacts 
was on view in the front entrance of 
Mudd Learning Center. Collected by 
Dr. Charles Laughlin of Aberdeen, 
Ohio, it was donated by Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur F. Young of Rocky River. 

Harrelson is a former president of 
the Society of Biblical Literature, 
former dean of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School, and was dean of 
the Divinity School of Vanderbilt 
during Mr. May’s tenure there. Re- 


cently he served as rector of the Ecu- 
menical Institute for Advanced Theo- 
logical Studies in Jerusalem. 


Phi Beta Kappa 

Thirty-eight members of the Class of 
1980 and ten juniors were elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in the second of two 
elections held during 1979-80. 

Robert E. Neil ’53, president of the 
Zeta of Ohio Chapter, said the 38 
seniors represented 12.7 percent of 
the College of Arts and Sciences grad- 
uating class. They joined seven 
members of their class who were 
elected as juniors and 20 elected last 
fall. 

Thirteen of the seniors and one of 
the juniors were majoring in two dis- 
ciplines and three seniors were dou- 
ble degree candidates. Five seniors 
and two juniors are children or grand- 
children of alumni. 

The alumni offspring are John K. 
Douglass, son of Fenner ‘42 and Jane 
Fetherlin ‘53 Douglass; Karen God- 


love, granddaughter of Margaret Noss 
Godlove ‘27; Jane Hilberry, daughter 
of Conrad ’49; Stowell Kelner, son of 
Robert ‘43; Linda McClain, daughter 
of Marilyn Doner McClain ‘61; 
William Cumming, son of Dr. 
William and Marilynn Benson Cum- 
ming, both ’50,and Amy Stine, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Oscar ‘50 and Janet Brown 
‘49 Stine. 

Douglass majored in biology, God- 
love in music and math, Hilberry in 
English, Kelner in philosophy and 
Greek, McClain in religion and govern- 
ment. Cumming and Stine, juniors, 
are majoring in physics and biology 
respectively. 

Election of students to Phi Beta 
Kappa is restricted to no more than 
15 percent of the graduating class and 
to those with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.29 or higher. The 
number of hours of graded work 
must be at least twice the number of 
hours of ungraded work. 

In 1979 the Oberlin chapter adopted 
as anew requirement to take effect in 
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1980-81 that student candidates must 
complete at least nine credit hours of 
courses in each of two divisions of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and at 
least three credit hours of courses in 
the third division. For elections in 
1981-82 and thereafter, the distribu- 
tion requirement shall be the comple- 
tion of at least nine credit hours of 
courses in each of the three divisions 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

The rationale of these requirements 
is that since the abolition of distribu- 
tion requirements the chapter has 
been unable to specifically judge can- 
didates’ breadth of course program. 
The chapter felt it should take a posi- 
tion of leadership “toward promoting 
liberal education.” For the purposes 
of satisfying the requirements, music 
courses will be counted as courses in 
the humanities. Exco courses and 
courses taken away from Oberlin and 
listed on the students’ transcripts 
may also be used to satisfy the require- 
ments. 

Some 60 members of the Oberlin 
faculty and staff constitute the Zeta 
of Ohio chapter. Officers for 1979-80 
in addition to Neil, who is professor 
of history, were Nancy Cooper 
Aschaffenburg ’51, vice president, and 
Warren F. Walker Jr., secretary- 
treasurer. Aschaffenburg is assistant 
to President Danenberg for parent 
and student relations. Walker is pro- 
fessor of biology. President Danen- 
berg, Government Prof. George Lanyi 
and Emeritus Prof. George Simpson 
are honorary members. The chapter 
has voted only two other honorary 
memberships since 1945: to President 
Stevenson in 1948 and to the late 
Prof. Wolfgang Stechow in 1959. 

The students elected in 1979-80 
were initiated May 8. David L. An- 
derson, professor of physics, spoke 
on “Symbols and Celebrations.” 

William E. Hood Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of art, spoke April 16 in the 
recently-established Phi Beta Kappa 
Lecture Series. His talk, “The Educa- 
tion of the Senses,” explored the role 
of the visual arts in the humanist cur- 
riculum. He discussed education in 
the arts during the Italian Renais- 
sance and compared it to contempo- 
rary education in the arts at Oberlin. 

The lecture series was inaugurated 
in 1978 with a lecture by Clyde A. 
Holbrook, emeritus professor of reli- 
gion, and a lecture by Neil. 
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Poet W.S. Merwin was writer-in-residence at Oberlin April 14-16 under a grant to the 

creative writing program from the National Endowment for the Arts. His book, “The Car- 
rier of Ladders’ (1970), received the Pulitzer Prize and he has a wide reputation as a trans- 
lator of poetry. This is the fourth year that Oberlin’s creative writing program has received 
NEA grants for residencies. 


Sigma Xi 

Three members of the faculty and 
one staff member have been elected 
to full membership, two faculty mem- 
bers have been promoted to full mem- 
bership and 24 seniors have been 
elected to associate membership in 
Sigma Xi, the scientific research 
society. Richard C. Schoonmaker, 
professor of chemistry, is president 
of the Oberlin chapter. 

The society is dedicated to the 
encouragement of scientific research, 
both pure and applied. Each elected 
member has demonstrated a marked 
aptitude for such research. 

Among the electees this year, ten 
are in the field of chemistry; six in 
psychology, four in physics, three 
each in biology, geology and mathe- 
matics, and one in sociology-anthro- 
pology. 

The scholars were welcomed to the 
society at a banquet May 5 at which 
George T. Scott, professor of biology, 
spoke on “Adventures in the Labora- 
tory: A Personal Narrative.” 

Named to full membership in Sigma 
Xi were Sheila G. Bailey, assistant 
professor of physics; Don L. Han- 
cock, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics; Bruce M. Simonson, instruc- 
tor in geology, and David Van Atta, as- 


sistant to the director of institutional 
research and planning, in psychology. 
Promoted from associate to full 
membership were assistant profes- 
sors Peter S. Petraitis, biology, and 
David C. Rowe, psychology. 
Nine of this year’s electees to asso- 


ciate membership are also members 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Pi Kappa Lambda 

One faculty member, 15 seniors and 
two mid-year graduates of the Con- 
servatory have been elected to mem- 
bership in Pi Kappa Lambda. Miles 
Mauney ‘47 is president of the Theta 
Chapter of the national honor society 
in music. 

Those elected to Pi Kappa Lambda 
are chosen by the faculty to be out- 
standing in scholarly achievement, 
with at least a 3.45 grade point aver- 
age and with superior musicianship. 
The number elected is limited to the 
top fifth of the graduating class. 

The faculty electees is Lydia Frum- 
kin, assistant professor of pianoforte. 


re 


News services director 

John Harvith, director of public rela- 
tions at the Interlochen Center for 
the Arts, has been appointed to the 
new position of director of news ser- 


vices in Oberlin’s office of college 
relations. He willimplement and direct 
the expansion of Oberlin’s news ser- 
vices operations. Harvith, aged 33, 
received the A.B. in music literature, 
with high distinction, from U. Michi- 
gan in 1969 and is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He received the J.D. 
from Michigan Law School in 1973. 
Before going to Interlochen in 1978, 
he was chief cultural affairs writer 
for U. Michigan information services 
anda professional arts and music critic. 


Fuller views inflation 
When Robert W. Fuller ‘56 was presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, the annual 
inflation rate in the U.S. was increas- 
ing at about 4.5% per year. In discus- 
sing the College’s 1971-72 budget (ON 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE, May-June 1971), he offered a 
five-year projection of expenditures 
and warned that there would be prob- 
lems if the 4.5% rate were tocontinue. 

Instead of decreasing, as Fuller 
hoped, or continuing, as Fuller feared, 
the rate increased, as hindsight now 
shows. 

Fuller recently prepared a study for 
the Worldwatch Institute, an inde- 


The Swiss writer, Christoph Geiser, was 
Max Kade German writer-in-residence in 
the spring semester. He held a series of col- 
loquia and taught a one-hour modular 
course, centered on his prose and his poetry 
writing. 


“Frameworks: Dances for a Proscenium Stage,” a concert by the Oberlin Dance Company April 18-19, was the first Oberlin dance con- 
cert to be presented on the stage of Hall Auditorium since 1976. 


Pie-eating contest at Mayfair. The weather was great, too! 


pendent, non-profit, Washington- 
based research organization that was 
created toanalyze and to focus atten- 
tion on global problems. 

The study, entitled “Inflation: the 
Rising Cost of Living on a Small 
Planet,” says: “The current inflation is 
the first that is truly world-wide.” It 
occurs, says Fuller, because the world 
is faced with exploding demand, ris- 
ing cost curves and “a leveling off—if 
not an actual decline—in the real 
standard of living.” 

Inflation, Fuller finds, isa symptom 
of deeper problems that desperately 
need attention. “Without some basic 
changes, controlling inflation will be 
difficult if not impossible,” he says. 

Fuller urges these basic changes for 
Americans: (1) reduction in the size 
of “the service sector, which repre- 
sents more than 60 percent of the 
U.S. labor force, and channeling peo- 
ple toward productivity,” (2) cutting 
military expenditures which run to 
$500 billion per year and exceed the income 
of the poorest half of the world. 

In Fuller’s view, the cure for infla- 
tion cannot be accomplished by reduc- 
ing the money supply or imposing 
wage and price controls. 

“There are enormous possibilities 
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for reducing demand through volun- 
tary shifts in values toward simpler 
living,” he says. 


Faculty notes 

Walter Aschaffenburg ’51, professor 
of composition and music theory, has 
won the 1980 Cleveland Arts Prizein 
Music. He was honored at a banquet 
June 8 by the Women’s City Club at 
which Joseph Schwartz, professor of 
piano, performed Aschaffenburg’s 
“Conversations” for piano solo. 
Among other recognition Aschaffen- 
burg has received for his work in 
composition are an award from the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters; Guggenheim Fellowships in 
1955-56 and 1973-74; a Fromm Music 
Foundation award, and residencies at 
Yaddo and the Huntington Hartford 
Foundation. He has been a recipient 
for the last ten years of an annual 
ASCAP award. Two of his orchestral 
works have been performed by the 
Cleveland Orchestra: his “Ozymand- 
ias, Symphonie Reflections,” inspired 
by Shelley’s poem, was conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski; “Three Dances 
for Orchestra” was conducted by 


James Levine. His prize-winning 
“Fanfare” has been used since 1970 
for all serious music concerts at the 
Blossom Music Center, summer home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Geoffrey Blodgett 53, professor of 
history, took part in a conference on 
the political history of Boston April 
25-26 at the newly opened John F. 
Kennedy Library in South Boston. 
The conference was held to observe 
the 350th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Boston. Blodgett spoke on 
“Yankee Leadership ina Divided City, 
1860-1910.” 


Mathis Szykowski, associate pro- 
fessor of French, has been accepted to 
attend an NEH seminar in compara- 
tive literature at the University of 
Illinois, June 16-Aug. 8. 


Reappointments with tenure: 
William Hood, assistant professor of 
art; Gordon Michalson, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion; Karen Sutton- 
Simon, assistant professor of psy- 
chology; Harriet Turner, assistant 
professor of Spanish (half-time); 
Thomas Van Nortwick, assistant pro- 


fessor of Classics; Lydia Frumkin, 
assistant professor of pianoforte. 


George E. Simpson, emeritus pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, 
has received the D.H.L. from Coe 
College. A 1926 graduate of Coe, 
Simpson was cited for his “long and 
distinguished career as an educator 
who has achieved the aims of a liberal 
education.” He was also cited for 
meeting the demands of excellence in 
teaching, for his contributions to the 
literature on racial and cultural 
minorities and for his “demonstrated 
humane concern for the lives and 
problems of people everywhere.” 


Paul Boase, a member of the Ober- 
lin faculty 1948-64 and chairman of 
the speech department for seven of 
those years, has retired from Ohio 
State where he has been professor 
and head of the speech communica- 
tion program since 1964. 


Edward J. Kormondy has been pro- 
vost of the U. of Southern Maine 
since September 1979. He was pro- 
fessor of biology at Oberlin 1957-71. 


James D. Burke, curator of pre- 
modern art at Oberlin 1971-72, has 
been appointed director of the St. 
Louis Art Museum. He had been an 
assistant director since 1978 and was 
curator of prints and drawings at the 
Yale art gallery 1972-78. 


WOEC show syndicated 

During his sophomore year, Paul 
Offenkrantz, originator of a WOBC 
classical music show, had his weekly 
show, titled “Act V,” accepted by the 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
(IBS) for national syndication to its 
600-member college and non-affiliated 
stations. 

“My goal has been to create a pro- 
gram which would be not only inform- 
ative but also entertaining and just 
plain enjoyable,” said Offenkrantz. 
“The first vow I made myself was 
never to play acomplete opera during 
my two-hour time slot.” 

Instead, he used part of this time 
for birthday tributes to operatic com- 
posers and artists, to live interviews 
with members of Oberlin’s music 
theater department, highlights of the 
Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts, as 
well as a weekly “Name That Voice” 
quiz. 

The 18-year-old from Brooklyn also 
specializes in thematic shows, such as 
“From the Beginning,” a look at op- 
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eratic prologues; “The Bigger the Bet- 
ter,” a look at operatic spectacles; and 
“The Devil Made Me Do It,” operas 
inspired by the legend of Faust. He 
also included programs on “Maria 
Callas—The Legend,” “R.S.V.P.,” a 
look at operatic party scenes, and 
“Collaboration of Giants,” operas 
based on Shakespeare. 

Offenkrantz does all his own re- 
search and writes his own script for 
“Act V.” He throws in a little ad- 
libbing, too. He has had a good slot 
for his program: every Saturday from 
noon to 2 p.m.—just before the Met- 
ropolitan Opera broadcasts. His re- 
search materials include WOBC’s 
record collection of some 7,500 offer- 
ings and the Conservatory’s collection 
of 30,000. 

Eugene Carr, WOBC station man- 
ager, decided that this was the year in 
which WOBC hada show good enough 
to enter in IBS’ annual contest in 
which ten shows are chosen for syn- 
dication. In choosing Offenkrantz’ 
entry, Rod Collins of IBS praised the 
format, the selection of artists and 
music, the variety of pacing and the 
quality of the informative material. 

Some ten winning shows each year 
are offered, for a fee, to the member 
college and university stations, the 
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fee being only the cost of the tape. 
IBS also sends out a monthly news- 
letter, holds annual conventions, and 
will represent and give legal advice to 
individual stations on FCC rulings. 

Offenkrantz is majoring in music 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
He was encouraged at the age of nine 
to try out for the Metropolitan Opera 
Children’s Chorus, was accepted at 
once, and “immediately became hook- 
ed on opera for life.” 

A tenor, he had never taken voice 
lessons, but sang with the Met as a 
child alto for five years and in 20 dif- 
ferent operas. He was the first boy 
ever to sing the role of the Tsarevich 
Feodor in “Boris Godunov” at the 
Met, and that led to an engagement 
with the New York City Ballet with 
George Balanchine, where he sang 
the title role in Ravel’s “L’Enfant et 
Les Sortileges.” He has also appeared 
as a guest on Robert Sherman’s talk 
show, “The Listening Room,” on 
WOXR in New York. 

Offenkrantz began singing again 
this year after a rest of four years and 
was in the voice studio of Howard 
Hatton, professor of singing. During 
the past five years he has become an 
avid record collector with 700 mostly 
classical recordings. 
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Bucking 
inflation 


by Al d’Aliberti ’80 


ith economists predicting a 
W high rate of inflation through- 

out much of 1980, Oberlin 
students have begun to take action. 
According to College administrators, 
a shorter path to graduation and in- 
creased borrowing have given stu- 
dents a fighting chance against recent 
tuition hikes. 

One tactic students have employed 
against increased costs is accelerating 
their undergraduate education. Carl 
Bewig ‘62, director of admissions, has 
observed a “tremendous interest in 
credit transfers and summer pro- 
grams’ as students try to fit a tradi- 
tionally four-year program into three 
years. 

On another tack, students may be 
hedging career choices through double- 
degree programs, according to 
Associate Director of Admissions 
Catherine Gehrke. The double-degree 
program has grown more popular 
and there were 126 double-degree 
students enrolled in the spring semes- 
ter, or 25 percent of the Conservato- 
ry’s enrollment. 

Bewig and Gehrke believe that con- 
cern over future marketability may 
bea factor for these five year students. 

Not only have students tried to 
hold down the expense of college 
education, but the government is also 
doing its share to keep students in 
expensive colleges like Oberlin, notes 
Director of Financial Aid James White. 
With the passage of the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act in the fall of 
1978, the federal Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan program became available 
to all students, regardless of their 
parents’ income. 
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According to White, the loans pro- 
vide a maximum of $7,500 for under- 
graduates with repayment beginning 
nine months after graduation. The 
interest rate on these loans is typi- 
cally seven percent, although it too is 
paid only after the student graduates. 

The current instability of the econ- 
omy, however, has made these loans 
an especially attractive way to finance 
a college education and save money, 
said White. For example, a family that 
has saved enough to pay for an Ober- 
lin education could spend that money 
for its intended purpose and borrow 
the $7,500 from the government 
interest-free for the next four years. 
That government loan could then be 
invested at current high interest rates 
over the four years the student is in 
school. Thus, the family comes out 
ahead of the amount of the interest 
on the invested cash. At recent rates, 
that would be approximately 16 per- 
cent annually. 

But with all federally authorized 
education subsidy programs up for 
review this year and discontent with 
the spread of big government, low 
interest loans may become the victim 
of the fiscal ax. 

White remains doubtful that major 
revisions of the program will be made, 
although he notes that the Senate has 
proposed an interest rate increase of 
up to nine percent anda slightly short- 
ened repayment schedule. Neverthe- 
less, he would “be surprised if the 
interest rate goes to nine percent” at 
a final vote. 

In the meantime, Oberlin students 
are taking advantage of the govern- 
ment bargain. According to White, 
Oberlin students borrowed $900,000 
in 1978-79 under the Guaranteed 


Student Loan program. Under the 
1978 revisions, that total has sky- 
rocketed to $1,932,000 or a 114 per- 
cent increase. 


(Reprinted from the Oberlin Review) 


INTRODUCING 
Choice News 


for alumnae interested in health care 


CHOICE NEWS is a publication put out by 
Oberlin Pro-Choice, a non-profit student 
Organization concerned with women’s 
health issues and reproductive freedom. 
This past year CHOICE NEWS has had 
articles on sterilization abuse, abortion and 
domestic violence. We also provide legisla- 
tive updates on abortion rights and listings 
of women’s health organizations. 


We would greatly appreciate your support 
and backing. There will be six issues of 
CHOICE NEWS next year. Our subscription 
rate for non-students is $3 (to cover mailing 
costs and other expenses). Thanks for your 
help. 


CHOICE NEWS 
Oberlin Pro-Choice 
Box 60, Wilder Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


| enclose 0 $3.00 subscription 
O$ donation 
$ total 
Make checks payable to Holly Finche. 
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Art Museum's 


for 


wing named 
Ruth Roush ’34 


Reinhardt to Christo 
exhibition honors 
“anonymous” benefactor 


recognition dinner in February 
and a month-long contempo- 
rary art exhibition have honored 
the late Ruth Coates Roush ’34 for 
her generous contributions to the 
contemporary art collection of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. 

In the welcoming words of Presi- 
dent Danenberg, Oberlin wanted “to 
acknowledge publicly for the first 
time the magnificent contributions 
made to this college by Ruth and 
Galen Roush.” 

The recognition dinner marked the 
naming of the new wing of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum after Mrs. 
Roush. The wing was made possible 
by the anonymous gift of $1,700,000 
that she and her husband made 
towards its construction, “the largest 
gift given by living individuals in the 
history of Oberlin College,” said 
Danenberg. 

Dedicated upon its completion in 
1977, the wing now bears two plaques 
which read,’ This wing is dedicated to 
the memory of Ruth Coates Roush, 
Class of 1934, in recognition of her 
generous support of modern art.” 
The plaques are located inside the 
main entrance to the new wing and in 
the Ellen Johnson Gallery of Modern 
Art, a part of the addition named for 
Miss Johnson at Mrs. Roush’s request. 

Mrs. Roush, who majored in fine 
arts at Oberlin, specified in 1965 that 
her annual gifts to the Allen Art 
Museum should go to the purchase of 
contemporary art. 

The dinner, for family members 
and close friends of Mrs. Roush, pre- 
ceded a preliminary viewing of the 
exhibition that was conceived as a 
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This Wing Is Dedicated . 
To The Memory of 


RUTH COATES Rost 


Class of 1934 


in Recognition of Her 
eoptend teusciehl of Modern Ar 


ke Ce SS ee 


tribute to Mrs. Roush as the Muse- 
um’s principle patron of contempo- 
rary art. The exhibition was entitled 
“From Reinhardt to Christo: Works 
acquired through the benefaction of 
the late Ruth C. Roush.” It was on 
view from Feb. 20 through March 19 
and included contemporary paintings, 
sculptures, drawings and prints by 
more than 70 artists. It featured four 
new and important acquisitions 
recently given in Mrs. Roush’s honor. 

Richard E. Spear, director of the 
Allen Art Museum, wrote in the 
foreword to the exhibition catalog: 


Prior to her death, Mrs. Roush insisted that 
her challenge gift, which enabled construc- 
tion of the wing now named for her, should 
remain anonymous. 


“By believing deeply in the impor- 
tance of contemporary art and its 
crucial role in a college museum, she 
significantly determined the growth 
of Oberlin’s contemporary collections 
for a period of 12 years.” Mrs. Roush 
“was unique among all of Oberlin’s 
donors in the way she directed her 
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Robert Smithson’s “Slant Piece’ (1969), 
mirror and rock salt, was one of the four 


gifts to the Museum in memory of Ruth 
Roush. 


“First nighters” at the Reinhardt to Christo 
exhibition. 


interest to a single field of art,” he 
said. 

Galen Roush, multimillionaire co- 
founder of Roadway Express, the 
largest trucking firm in the nation, 
was a native of Akron where he died 
in 1976. Mrs. Roush, who was bornin 
Brecksville, Ohio, died in June 1979. 

All of the exhibited “Reinhardt to 
Christo” works, dating from ca. 1928 
to 1979, were drawn from the Muse- 
um’s permanent collection and were 
acquired with funds provided by the 
late Mrs. Roush. From 1967 to 1977 
she was the Allen Art Museum’s 
principle patron of contemporary art. 
The four new and important featured 


acquisitions were by Robert Smith- 
son, Roy Lichtenstein, Siah Armajoni 
and Claes Oldenburg. 

Included in the exhibition were 
paintings by Ad Reinhardt, Barnett 
Newman, Frank Stella and Audrey 
Flack; sculptures by Eva Hesse, Sol 
LeWitt, Ree Morton and Dan Flavin, 
and prints and drawings by Jasper 
Johns, Robert Rauschemberg, Andy 
Warhol and James Rosenquist. 

Christo attended the Feb. 19 open- 
ing and three films concerning his 
work were shown in the Art Audito- 
rium: “Four Works in Progress” 
(1971), “Christo’s Valley Curtain” 
(1974) and “Running Fence” (1976). 
He discussed these works and others 
with those in attendance. 

A pastel, charcoal, Xeroxed plan of 
Christo’s “Running Fence” was 
acquired from Christo in 1976 and 
was a gift of Mrs. Roush to the Allen 
Art Museum in honor of Ellen H. 
Johnson ’33 on the occasion of her 
retirement from the Oberlin faculty. 

Christo supervised a 400-person 
construction crew who constructed 
the 24 miles of 18-foot high white 
nylon in California in 1976. It stood 
for two weeks and was viewed by 
700,000 persons. Christo later sold 
his hundreds of drawings, prints and 
models of the fence to museums, col- 
lectors, dealers and art patrons to 


Ad Reinhardt’s “Abstract Painting” 
(1948). 


Christo discusses “Running Fence” in his 
visit to Oberlin. 


cover the $3 million construction cost. 
He described the project to the Ober- 
lin audience with the comment that 
“California is the most American 
state.” 

In the illustrated catalog of the 
Reinhardt to Christo exhibition, 
William Olander, curator of modern 
art, points out that the late Ad Rein- 
hardt’s 1948 abstract oil on canvas 
was really the third acquisition of the 
Museum that Mrs. Roush was in- 
volved in. “It is really Reinhardt’s pic- 
ture, along with Barnett Newman’s 
nearly contemporary Onement IV of 
1949 that set the tone of the exhibi- 
tion,” says Olander. 

Miss Johnson wrote that Ruth 
Roush’s interest in art was shaped by 
the late Hazel Barker King, daughter- 
in-law of President Henry C. King. 
Mrs. King was Mrs. Roush’s aunt and 
she was the Allen Art Museum’s first 
curator. 
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Siah Armajani's “The First House’ (1970) 
was a gift in memory of Mrs. Roush. 
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Claes Oldenburg ’72h, “An Alternate Proposal for an Addition 
to the Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio” (1979) 


One of the four gifts to the Allen Art Museum in memory of 
Ruth Roush was the above etching by Claes Oldenburg and 
given by him. 

Progressive Architecture, in its December 1979 issue, said that 
Oldenburg was seeking revenge for his “Giant Three-Way 
Plug” because architects Venturi and Rauch had “utilized a 
work of art already on the site” when they designed the Ruth 
Roush addition to the Allen Memorial Art Building. 

P/A accused Venturi and Rauch of “playing up key themes of 
the building by moving the Plug so that it was diagonally 
opposite the pop Ionic that supports a lopped-off corner of the 
addition” and then Venturi could link “his structure visually 
and thematically to its content (contemporary art) and context.” 

Museum Director Richard Spear retorted, in a letter to the 
P/A editor for P/A’s March 1980 issue: “The simple fact is, 
Oldenburg’s Plug was moved off the construction site to make 
way for the new wing. It was brought back after the building 
was entirely completed. Only then, and solely at Mr. Olden- 
burg’s decision, was a new location picked.” 
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Sunday 
in 
Soweto 


Story and photos 
by James G. Lubetkin ‘64 


The writer is director of college relations at 
Oberlin and chairs the College Investment 
Advisory Committee which deals with social 
responsibilities in Oberlin’s investments. 


e arrived in South Africa ona 
Friday—Bill Scott, who heads 
Black Studies at Oberlin Col- 
lege, andI. We would be spending the 
next two weeks traveling through 
that troubled country, discussing the 
possibility of bringing Africans to the 
U.S. to study, and trying to get some 
feel for both black and white atti- 
tudes regarding possible changes in 
the system of apartheid. 

Saturday was spent in discussions 
witha black civic leader, and laterata 
dinner hosted by a white industrial- 
ist; he had invited two other white 
businessmen anda black official from 
Bophuthatswana, one of the “inde- 
pendent” black homelands that have 
been created by the white South 
African government. The mood at 
dinner was serious, the discussions 
“heavy” in content, the interaction 
cordial. 

Then, on Sunday, we went to 
Soweto. 

Soweto is the black township some 
ten miles southwest of Johannesburg. 
Inacountry where people are assigned 
to living areas based upon their race, 
this is the only area around Johan- 
nesburg where blacks may live. 
“Soweto,” by the way, is not some 
African dialectical word; rather, it is 
simply a white acronym for “south- 
west township.” In many ways, it re- 
minded me of the Army base in Viet- 
nam where I had spent a year, the 
only thing missing being the barbed 
wire and guard posts. The township 
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Nthato Motlana, a physician who runs a 
small clinic in Soweto, chairs the Soweto 
Committee of Ten, the unofficial but widely 
accepted voice of Soweto. He is outspoken but 
says his piece in a honest way without 
adding those extra few sentences that would 
result in his imprisonment. He represents 
the less moderate, less conciliatory point of 
view. 


is surrounded by a no-man’s-land, 
devoid of housing. The police stations 
within the township have sandbags 
to protect them from possible attack. 

There are, I have been told, only 
three roads leading into that com- 
munity whose population is between 
1.5 and 2 million; can you imagine a 
city with a population the size of 
Houston with only three ways to 
enter or leave? The electricity, which 
reaches only 20 per cent of the homes, 
is controlled from the outside. So, 
too, is the water supply. There are no 
supermarkets to speak of with large 
food supplies, only small, mom-and- 
pop grocery stores. Should there ever 
be an uprising, as there was in 1976, 
the area can be sealed off, vital servi- 
ces cut, and food will run out quickly. 
If you work in Johannesburg and you 
are a black lawyer, a black writer, a 
black laborer, a black anything (other 
than a black domestic servant), you 
return to Soweto each night. You 
return because you're not allowed to 
live anywhere else. 

My first reaction to Soweto was 
physical—a literal tightening in my 
gut, as if | knew I didn’t belong there 
and didn’t really want to be there. It 
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was not a feeling of fear, just of being 
terribly out of place. The establish- 
ment of such an artificial community, 
based solely upon a person’s race 
rather than where that person wanted 
to live or could afford to live, seemed 
unambiguously wrong. 

We attended a church service, and 
afterward had tea with the minister. 
The two-hour service was conducted 
in two African tribal dialects (Tswane 
and Zulu) with hymns mostly in Eng- 
lish. Later, we were guests at a friend’s 
house in Soweto, where we had acold 
lunch of salads, chicken, fruit and ice 
cream, then spent five hours with the 
friend’s neighbors, talking, drinking 
beer and doing a lot of laughing. Our 
host was not apologetic about his 
house, but he felt that it was atypi- 
cally affluent, so part way through 
the afternoon we walked downa dirt 
road to another house, much more 
modest, much more typical. It had no 
electricity. Toilet facilities were in an 
outhouse in the back yard. I remember 
that half-mile walk not for the dust 
we kicked up but for the stares (in- 
quisitive, not hostile) that I received 


Bishop Desmond Tutu, chairman of the 
South African Council of Churches, is 
almost a Gandhi-like figure. In 1979 he 
spoke out publicly in Denmark against 
Western investment and refused to recant. 
His passport was recently lifted and at the 
end of May he and 52 other clergymen were 
arrested in Johannesburg for taking part in 
a non-violent demonstration. 


Percy Qoboza, editor of The Post, a black 
newspaper in Johannesburg, is South Afri- 
ca's most prominent black journalist. He 
was a Neiman Fellow at Harvard and was 
imprisoned for five months following the 
October 1977 arrests that coincided with 
Steve Bilko’s death. Time has described 
him as ‘a man of moderation who prefers 
reconciliation to violence.” 


as a white who clearly did not belong 
there. 

Later, as dusk approached, we were 
driven back to our hotel in Johan- 
nesburg. 


The following 12 days were spent 
traveling throughout South Africa, 
speaking with a few hundred more 
South Africans—white, black, 
coloured and Asian—in a variety of 
settings: cities as modern and beauti- 
ful as any in this country; remote, 
agriculturally-based villages that must 
be no different than those in any 
emerging, third world country; a 
squatter encampment for tens of 
thousands of blacks, built on sand 
dunes, using cast-aside sheets of cor- 
rugated metal and plywood. And out 
of those travels and those talks, 
emerged not one, but two views of 
South Africa: one white, the other 
black. 

Whites (who comprise some 17% of 
South Africa’s 26 million people but 
exercise total and absolute control 
over all aspects of life) perceive a 
mood of change in South Africa un- 
matched in recent decades; they speak 
with an awareness of the problems, a 


desire to see them ameliorated, anda 
hope for a peaceful transition to a 
period in which all South Africans 
can live together. They speak of the 
changes made, of the advances in 
recent years, and of the even more 
significant changes that might take 
place between now and the close of 
Parliament in mid-1981. I believe the 
sincerity of those people; I also accept 
the cautions they express: that change 
cannot take place overnight and that 
an orderly transition is essential in 
order to maintain stability and to 
prevent white backlash. 

But this optimism (understandably 
a cautious optimism), simply is not 
shared in the black community. The 
blacks are skeptical and often cynical. 
They do not believe whites will be 
willing to make the massive conces- 
sions that they (the blacks) feel are 
essential. They do not believe that 
there will be any basic changes in citi- 
zenship, in removing barriers to 
equality in housing opportunities, in 
education, in job opportunities, in full 
representative government, orinany 
other facet of their life now restricted 
by law and by custom. 

Similarly—and of real importance 
to blacks—there is the feeling one 
gets that a very real, perhaps uncon- 
scious, paternalistic attitude exists 
among whites toward blacks. It’s al- 
most a plantation mentality, where 
whites in leadership positions seem 
to be saying that they know what is 
best for change and what is best for 
the blacks; however, by acting in that 
manner, without somehow involving 
the black community ina meaningful 
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Pieter Koornhov, minister of cooperation 
and development, is probably the second 
most important man in South Africa today. 
He is responsible for trying to achieve 
multi-racial peace, but he told Lubetkin that 
if peace is achieved it will be the “miracle of 
the 20th century.” He has Ph.D. and seems 
very sensitive to the racial problems con- 
fronting him. Blacks think he is dangerous 
because of his ability to convince many that 
significant progress is taking place in South 
Africa. 


(rather than token) way, there seems 
to be very little chance that the broad, 
multi-racial support necessary for 
successful change will ever material- 
ize. 

And so in South Africa, when one 
talks about change, one senses that 
the old adage, “half a loaf is better 
than none,” remains true. 

Most blacks, out of necessity, will 
accept whatever positive change 
comes their way; most won't say “no” 


Gatsha Buthelezi, chief minister of Kwa- 
Zulu and chairman of the South African 
Black Alliance, is probably the most popu- 
lar black leader within South Africa. The 
most negative statements about him come 
from urban blacks who think he works too 
closely with the South African government 
and with the West. He is outspoken in 
behalf of black independence, black unions 
and black power and feels responsible for his 
people—not only the Zulus but also all the 
blacks. He seems to understand the transi- 
tion that is taking place between the poverty 
of the rural blacks and the westernization of 
the urbans. 


to reform measures. However, they 
don’t see the reforms they’ve been 
offered so far as the whole loaf for 
which they hunger. They see it as a 
half-loaf, or a quarter, or only just 
some crumbs. Their hunger for more 
causes many whites to be surprised 
(and often offended). Should blacks 
be grateful? Are they being ungra- 
cious to point out what they feel is 
their just due? To put it another way: 
would any white in South Africa 
change places with a black? 


You take a trip somewhere, become 
involved in something that is impor- 
tant, and invariably one event stands 
out in your mind above all others. 

For me, it was that Sunday in 
Soweto. 

In looking back, I realize that no- 
where throughout my travels did I 
ever get so deep a sense of South 
Africa, or of the attitudes and sensi- 
tivities and feelings of blacks, as I did 
that day, and particularly that after- 
noon, at our friend’s home. 

Our conversation had run the 
gamut. As I said, there was much jok- 
ing and laughter. But there were also 
horror stories—there’s no other way 
to describe them—of what it means 
to be a black in South Africa: in the 
total and absolute inequities in the 
laws, in the fear of the police, in the 
inability to protect oneself and one’s 
family, in the ultimately deadening 
toll that apartheid extracts from 
blacks. 

I have heard from whites who have 
visited South Africa that things are 
not as bad as we hear in the U.S. My 
only response is: how can anyone 
with any sensitivity return from there 
and not recognize apartheid for what 
it is? I may have left South Africa 
with a better intellectual understand- 
ing of the historical and political ra- 
tionale for the evolution of that coun- 
try, but I cannot even begin to justify 
morally the political, economic and 
social division of a nation based upon 
race; simply, it’s morally unjustifiable. 

Perhaps more important than the 
horror stories, though, was some- 
thing that almost subtly crept into 
the conversation: a deep sense of 
humanitarian feeling among blacks 
toward all people; conversely, an 
absence of hatred toward whites just 
because they are white. There exists 
a passion to destroy the system, a 
very real hatred toward a govern- 
ment that would do to the majority of 
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its people what they have done. But 
hatred toward whites? I didn’t see it. 

There is a statement, written 30- 
plus years ago by the South African 
author Alan Paton in “Cry, the Be- 
loved Country.” Two black ministers 
are talking and, speaking of white 
attitudes, one says: “I have one great 
fear in my heart, that one day when 
they turn to loving, they will find we 
are turned to hating.” Somehow, that 
feeling of loving, of wanting to coex- 
ist in peace as equals with whites— 
that still exists. But whether that lov- 
ing can last much longer is, of course, 
the great unknown when we speak of 
South Africa today; surely, it cannot 
last forever. It all depends, I guess, as 
to whether the government and the 
whites as a group can turn to loving 
(and codify those feelings in mean- 
ingful legislation) before the blacks, 
tragically, turn to hating. There can 
be no other way, if peace is to be 
preserved. 

But the final feeling, or remem- 
brance, with which I am left, the one 
above all others that keeps coming 
back to me, is from the church service 
that Sunday in Soweto. It was from 
the portion of the service that we, in 
this country, call the Pax, or the Pass- 
ing of the Peace. And at that time, 
members of the congregation rose 
from their pews and walked around 
and greeted each other, and literally 
dozens upon dozens of blacks— 
children, their parents, the elderly, 
some who could barely walk—they 
came up to me and shook my hand 
and said, with real feeling, “May the 
Peace of the Lord be with you, 
brother.” 

Somehow, more than any other in- 
cident those two weeks, more than all 
the scholarly talks and discussions 
and debates, that church service, and 
those ten words, left me with the feel- 
ing that there really is a chance for 
peace—that in South Africa there 
exists more love than hate, more 
desire for peace than for violence. It is 
something I hope I will never forget. 

Somehow, may the Peace of the 
Lord be with you, South Africa. No 
one wants the alternative. 
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The village of Makgato after the military marked the contents of individual houses and 
moved 3,000 people and their belongings to a black area some 60 miles away because the 
government declared the village a white area. 
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Crossroads, on the outskirts of Capetown, is a squatter village occupied by 20,000 blacks. 
Houses are of discarded sheets of corrugated metal and plywood. It was supposed to be bull 
dozed in 1979, but Koornhof halted the proceedings because blacks have a “right” to live in 
that section. There has been talk of building newer homes but the people would not be able to 


afford them. 
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What 


do you learn 


in 
TV School? 


by Cathy Cevoli '74 


technologies in broadcasting. I am 

a professional in training. I am 
dressed for success. I ama grad stu- 
dent ona campus crawling with under- 
grads who do not remember Biafra. 

I am attending Boston University 
in pursuit of a master’s I don’t really 
need but I think I want anyway. The 
school, of course, is better known as 
B.U., which has a nice ’70’s self- 
actualzing ring (let me be me, and I'll 
let you B.U.), though lately when I 
strike up conversations with people 
lost on the subway, I’ve been coming 
out with references to “Boston U.,” 
which is not only affected, but mean- 
ingless: nobody ever calls it that. It’s all 
because another thing I am these 
days is one of those B.U. girls with a 
Long Island accent. Suddenly, along 
with feeling like everyone’s mother, I 
regret having thrown out my Obie 
T-shirts. It sounds snobby, but it’s 
not. I know it’s not, because everyone 
in my graduate class is smart, funand 
recognizable. It’s just that there are 
all these undergrads. They create in me 
a great desire to let everyone know 
that I may talk this way but I’ve read 
Shakespeare and I’ve suffered (not 
simultaneously, of course)—a syn- 
drome I associate exclusively with 
high school. This proves that you 
never really grow up. 

To specify further, I go to the 
School of Public Communications, a 
large building on Comm. Ave. near 
Kenmore Square, unmistakable due 
to being topped by a radio antenna. 
This is another name I have trouble 
with. “But I’m not incommunications 
school,” I am quick to qualify when 


; ama future beneficiary of the new 
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meeting new faces, lest they harbor 
for a second the thought that I’m 
studying the rhetorical substructure 
of traffic lights, or reading books at 
all tainted with sociology, that per- 
haps at that very moment I’m instinc- 
tively breaking down the conversa- 
tion into its interpersonal compo- 
nents, or that, worst of all, I’m 
interested in advertising. “Media” I 
can live with. In my annual news 
reports inside Christmas cards, I often 
summed up my pursuits with a line 
like “I’m learning about the media.” 
But “communications” is one of those 
words that’s out to get your soul. It 
has two connotations only: preten- 
tion and/or law school. So to rein- 
force as fast as possible the impres- 
sion that my interests are practical, I 
throw in, “I’m in the broadcasting 
department.” 

Which is officially titled the Depart- 
ment of Broadcasting/Film. In the 
best tradition of survival on the first 
day of classes, I once entertained 
myself by inventing alternate mean- 
ings for the phrase “B/F Department.” 
The list had a few delights, among 
them Bran Flakes, Boy Friend, Baby 
Face and Bedroom Furniture, but my 
favorite is one thought up by a class- 
mate who insists that B/F stands for 
Burger and Fries. 

Sometimes I skip the whole pro- 
gression, aim for coming off some- 
where between cute and cryptic, and 
say I’m going to Mary Tyler Moore 
School. “Leading to the coveted degree 
of MMTM: Master of Mary Tyler 
Moore.” 

Here is how B.U. is like Oberlin: 
there are about as many places in 
Kenmore Square where you’d want 


to eat as there are on College Street. 
Here’s how it’s different: I’ve only 
had to buy two books. One teacher, in 
fact, recommended in his first class 
that we keep up with TV GUIDE. All 
day I walked around with my mouth 
half open, repeating it: “TV GUIDE. 
Oh my God. I think I’ve made a 
mistake.” 

Actually, I probably picked up TV 
GUIDE in college, but I’m sure I felt 
guilty. 

I finally learned there’s more inside 
it than what’s on the late show. I now 
read it regularly, which is enjoyable, 
and I even upon extreme compulsion 
will pick up something called Broad- 
casting Magazine, where for pages at a 
time they leave out “a”s and “the’s. 

Another difference is that the rela- 
tionship between faculty and admin- 
istration is much more blatantly that 
between labor and management. My 
first day of classes was almost 
thwarted by a clerical workers’ strike 
which faculty were contractually 
denied the right to support. Five pro- 
fessors held their classes on the lawn 
anyhow (they knew what they were 
doing, but it was also very nice out). 
The president’s reaction was nasty. 
The faculty’s to his was equally so. 
And secretly I was just a little pleased. 
The fracas brought back some of that 
old-time political messiness, and got 
Grace Paley to campus for a BU Five 
benefit. A member of the Five is one 
of the best teachers I’ve had here to 
date. 

Here is how grad school in general 
is not like college: the impulse to do 
well in your courses sheerly for their 
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own sake totally disappears. All of a 
sudden it’s your money (a phrase | 
have practiced many times on the 
way to my advisor’s office: it’s my 
money, it’s my money), and your atti- 
tude toward both requirements and 
electives becomes stridently utilitar- 
ian. Teachers change, too. I used to sit 
in classes (mainly David Young's and 
Andy Hoover’s) and think of words 
like “wisdom.” Now teachers are 
people who transfer information, and 
I think much less about wisdom than 
know-how. I embrace these changes 
enthusiastically. I didn’t really want 
to repeat college. 

One thing more. There are women 
on this campus (undergrads) who 
look like they wear interview clothes 
to the laundramat. But that’s not B.U. 
vs. Oberlin; that’s the times. Paul 
Simon: “There’s no times at all, just 
the New York Times.” 

Joni Mitchell: “You turn me on, I’m 
a radio.” 

“What do you learn in TV school?” 
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I’m occasionally asked. Last semester, 
my answer was “cameras and rat- 
ings.” Officially, my required courses 
were called TV Production I and 
Broadcasting Economics and Struc- 
ture. 

Production was taught by a down- 
to-earth woman who once wrote gags 
for Bob Hope. We made live televi- 
sion in the modestly equipped studios 
on the third floor of the SPC building. 
One 30-second commercial for Nes- 
tle’s Cocoa, one three-minute “any- 
thing,” one ten-minute two-person 
interview, and one dramatic group 
endeavor. The first time I saw myself 
on the TV monitor I laughed so hard | 
couldn’t talk. The second time I got 
obsessed with my posture, which is 
lousy. But you get used to it, and 
nowadays | blithely commit my voice 
to audiotape. I’m starting to like my 
accent. 

Directing live television, even for 
the limited market of the 12 people in 
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my class, is an experience ona level of 
nerve-wracking memorialized in those 
movies where the stewardess has to 
land the airplane. Not too many peo- 
ple doit anymore except first-semester 
TV students. It involves communicat- 
ing over headsets with the floor man- 
ager, the person on audio, the assist- 
ant director, the cameramen, the film 
island and the T.D. or switcher, who 
hits the buttons determining which 
of several shots, all before you in the 
control room and chosen on the spot 
by the director, will go out online and 

into TV Land. You call for what you 

want (a new camera angle, the com- 

mercial, graphic, intro music, and so 

forth) by the dictates of the clock, 

which moves in precise seconds, as 

reported by your assistant, who tends 

to be nagging and perfectionistic. And 
if you call it wrong, out it goes to TV 
Land wrong. This creates not only 
tension, but also interest, because 


ry 


mistakes can be fun to watch. Unfor- 
tunately, they’re not fun to make. 

My biggest problem, aside from 
always having insomnia beforehand 
and so always directing on two hours’ 
sleep, was an anxiety under pressure 
which raised my voice to a level only 
discernible by canine animals. I assume 
you get better at this too. 

The people on camera—the actors, 
hosts, guests, and announcers—are 
knownas talent. Whether this reveals 
a prosaic streak in the TV mentality 
or a charitable one depends, I sup- 
pose, on your level. One of the sweeter 
things about an intro production class 
is that you’re constantly recruited to 
star. Imagine it’s always Valentine’s 
Day, if St. Valentine had no self- 
confidence, and you get my favorite 
line of grad school, the question I got 
asked all semester: “Will you be my 
talent?” 

Broadcasting Economics and Struc- 
ture was a survey of what you’d 
simply have to be taught by any TV 
school that wasn’t either sheerly 
technical or incapable of embarrass- 
ment. That is, we learned the system: 
networks, affiliates, O&O’s, ADI’s, 
sweeps week, Neilsens, local and 
national advertising, satellites, labor 
unions, syndication, deregulation, 
PBS, CPB, the NAB, the FCC, and the 
centrality of the sales department. 
Lesson 1: TV is a business like any 
other. Lesson 2: The product of the 
business is audience. 

In a simulated contract negotiation 
between CBS and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, I 
represented labor, a position I decided 
entitled me to smoke cigarettes in 
class. It was close to finals week and 
no one could stay after; a strike was 
thus averted at the final minute. 

The general sales manager of KISS- 
FM, the all-disco station in Boston, 
was a guest speaker. “I don’t sell a 
product,” he said. “I sell a solution to 
someone’s problem.” He offered some 
tricks of the salesman’s trade, while I 
covered two pages of my notebook 
with the word “businessman.” But I 
have reached this point: I can no 
longer say that word with the happy 
snort of someone who never intends 
taking a job which calls for owning 
two pairs of stockings. 

Lesson 3: In commercial television, 
there are no jobs outside business 
management. The moral, however, is 
not to drop out of school. Right 
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around the corner is the future, and 
it’s unrecognizable. 

You know how when you wash out 
some underwear, you can hang it on 
the TV antenna to dry? Well, that is 
nothing compared to how you'll use 
that set soon. Within your lifetime, 
that box will do your banking, buy 
the groceries, call the doctor when 
you collapse, call the police when 
you're burglarized, wash your hair, 
make love to your wife, and be frolic- 
some at parties. And if you don’t have 
a wife yet, step on it. One of the 
fringe lessons of grad school, or spe- 
cifically of moving from a theater 
crowd to a media crowd, is that an 
amazing number of people have got- 
ten married. 

One of the reasons I’m supposed to 
feel glowy about the job market is 
something called cable television, 
which you’ve undoubtedly heard 
about if not yet gotten. Cable fran- 
chisers can provide up to 80 or 100 
channels, which means they can 
narrowcast—that is, they don’t care 
as much how many people watch any 
one show, because they’ve so many 
shows to offer. Theoretically, this 
means not only lots more jobs out 
there but a stronger chance for qual- 
ity television. (It gets confusing, 
because they also say cable won't take 
off until it’s widespread enough to 
attract advertisers, and it’s dubious 
how advertisers will take to the virtues 
of narrowcasting. But the idea is that 
TV will resemble the magazines ona 
newstand: lots of choices, all aimed at 
specialized markets.) This brings us 
to something called pay cable, a sec- 
tion of the channels for which you 
pay extra. It was theories about pay 
cable that first muddled the firm con- 
viction with which I’d entered Bdcst. 
Econ/Struc. that I was somehow the 
public television type. 

It’s predicted that pay cable holds 
the future for the sort of cultural and 
controversial programming tradition- 
ally the province of public television, 
because public TV is badly, untenably 
financed. Some add that it’s unfair for 
everyone to pay tax money to pro- 
duce shows only watched by an edu- 
cated elite who happen to have more 
money than most taxpayers. Maybe 
the shows I applied to B.U. dreaming 
about belong on pay TV, where those 
enthusiasts who like them can tune in 
without taking from someone else’s 
pocket. It’s no less likely than many 
other proposed cable networks, whose 
appeal gets extremely limited (in New 


York you can pick up all-Chinese pro- 
gramming with Mandarin subtitles). 
The difference is that it’d cost money, 
and perhaps alot of money, along the 
lines of an extra $3 a night. But with 
the cost of going out skyrocketing, 
won't people jump at an evening’s 
entertainment for a mere $3? 

Of course, there’s no class in the 
catalog called Quality of Life 101. All 
this forecasting overlooks the ques- 
tion of whether or not it’s a shame 
these shows will no longer be availa- 
ble for free. I like to think some 
underprivileged kid can discover 
Moliere on television and have his 
whole head expanded, just as I enjoy 
thinking that same kid might stumble 
into a library and hit on Rembrandt 
or astrophysics, and that therefore 
there should be libraries and vital 
public television. But the news seems 
to be that PBS shows are not only 
watched mainly by an affluent 
Northeastern audience, but also are 
produced with that audience in mind, 
because those are the people likely to 
contribute $20 during pledge week. 
In any event, among the people who 
think shows like “Live from Lincoln 
Center” belong on pay TV is the pres- 
ident of Lincoln Center. If he put his 
shows on cable, where they’re allowed 
to make a profit, he’d suddenly find 
himself with a whole new source of 
funding for his arts complex. 

Funding arts complexes is some- 
thing that, before reaching grad 
school, I’d learned a good deal about. 
If all those opera singers are just 
waiting around for the nation to be 
wired for cable so they can leave PBS, 
I don’t much blame them. What this 
may mean is that I should start con- 
sidering myself the you-want-it-you- 
pay-for-it type. However—as you 
quickly relearn the habit of saying in 
breathless bluebook essays—it all 
remains to be seen. 


I think about Oberlin a lot these days, 
and particularly of the youthful inspi- 
ration I used to take out of English 
classes—of taking that inspiration and 
making it box size. I should explain 
that grad school is a somewhat lonely 
existence. The spicy highpoint of my 
first semester was the day we learned 
that General Electric is merging with 
Cox. Therefore, watching television 
is an activity I puruse way beyond the 

dictates of course requirements. 
Only nowadays, I’m often struck 
by how simple and small the pro- 
continued on page 53 
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to sharpen 


Kent State incident 
brought the end 
of ’60’s revolution 


The writer has been a trial attorney with the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment in Washington since 1977. He also 
performs folk music and has recorded ‘Good 
Time Music, Vol. I” and “More Good Time 
Music.” 


4 & K ent State.” Whenever I hear 
those words I pause and 
reflect on the day ten years 

ago when the nation’s heart seemed 

to come apart. For those of us who 
were students in those wrenching 
times, the mowing down of four of 

“us” will always stand out as the 

naked unraveling of all that we con- 

demned in our society and govern- 
ment. Lest we forget, however, Kent 

State was not a beginning. Some have 

called it the high point of the ‘60's 

revolution and the anti-war campaign, 

but my perspective is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

I believe that history will find that 
it represented the day the market 
crashed and that it was not the well- 
spring for an unmatched, intense po- 
litical mobilization. And it is impor- 
tant to remember that for each in- 
dividual who lived through it, Kent 
State meant something else. 

June 4, 1970, was a strange day for 
me. It was nearing the end of a 
strange semester at the end of a 
strange year. Moving from the real- 
ity based conflicts of sixties politics in 
a semi-urban high school and city to 
the removed, almost battle-less play- 
ground of the 1969 Oberlin campus 
had been a painless but debilitating 
switch. In the late ’60’s, back in the 
real world, pot and long hair and 
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opposing the war were symbols of 
the nation’s “radical youth.” My high 
school and home town had been rife 
with charged, hard-fought political 
struggles. In contrast, Oberlin offered 
a wholly accepting environment. 
Suddenly I was thrust into a world 
in which the battle lines were not at 
all clear. Everyone, it seemed, was 
against the war, had long hair, did 
drugs, etc. I became aware of a grow- 
ing tension between the political 
commitment I felt so acutely and the 
struggle for power that was so much 
a part of the political scene among the 
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student left. It was difficult to feel 
like an important part of a political 
movement when so many others 
seemed to focus more on their impor- 
tance within the Oberlin community 
than on the role of the Oberlin com- 
munity vis-a-vis the outside world. 
This change in my environment 
was paralleled by a change in the 
times. The post-Lyndon Johnson 
years were marked by a widespread 
drive for self-exploration. Black con- 
sciousness, Women’s consciousness, 
gay rights, the so-called “hippie 


movement” (be-ins, Woodstock, “back 
to the land”), meditations, doing one’s 
thing—these were all a part of an 
important process that sought to go 
beyond conventional limits as to what 
constituted an acceptable life-style in 
our society. Unfortunately, too much 
of the energy spent on the raising of 
one’s consciousness was channeled 
inward at the expense of some of the 
immediate issues that required the 
focus of collective energies. Thus this 
process not only paralleled but also 
reinforced a growing sense of politi- 
cal powerlessness, a sense that first 
emerged with the nomination of 
Hubert Humphrey at the Chicago 
convention in 1968 and was later 
punctuated by the Kent State murders 
and the trouncing of George Mc- 
Govern by Richard Nixon in the 1972 
presidential election. 

Kent State is a difficult event to 
analyze or understand historically because 
itis so difficult to understand psycho- 
logically. In fact, when it happened it 
was impossible for any of us to really 
grasp it internally. Few at Oberlin or 
anywhere else in the country could 
really integrate what happened at 
Kent State any more than we could 
really grasp the magnitude of the 
Vietnam war itself or, for that mat- 
ter, war, period. 

We knew we were angry and that 
something awful had happened. But 
most of us had no first-hand expe- 
rience with the meaning of this kind 
of death, just as we had no genuine 
understanding of the meaning of the 
daily casualty reports we heard on 
the evening news. I truly believe that 
each of us who opposed the war so 
very strongly (excepting Vietnam 
vets, of course, whose opposition to 
war was perhaps more piercing because 
of its foundation in experience) suf- 
fered subconsciously from our ig- 
norance of the experience, and con- 
sequently were motivated in some 
small way by a need to compensate 
for that ignorance. Ultimately we 
were all tangled in a web of non- 
identification, anger, intellectual dis- 
gust and, for some, the real fear of 
being drafted. This psychological 
labyrinth, I think, controlled to a 
great extent the response to the Kent 
State murders at Oberlin and at most 
of the colleges and universities around 
the country. 

That there was anger can not be 
denied. But there is much more that I 
remember, some of it with nostalgia, 
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much with a sense of our self- 
indulgence, more still with a sense of 
how impotent we all were. 

The immediate sequence of events 
went something like this: Nixon’s 
“Vietnamization” program (that he 
was for realis still hard, yet frighten- 
ing, to fathom) was being “under- 
mined” by so-called North Vietnam- 
ese incursions from across the 
border in Cambodia. From here the 
terminology grows fuzzy, though I 
remember Nixon on TV with maps of 
a new tactical arena called “the Par- 
rot’s beak” into which we were about 
to make a “prophylactic thrust.” This 
madness triggered a new wave of 
major anti-war activity On campuses. 

But no demonstrations had been 
planned for the spring; in truth, anair 
of apathy and tranquility seemed to 
be growing. This comfort (how well I 
remember those evening softball 
games in the quad) was rudely pierced 
when the news began spreading that 
four Kent State students were dead. 
We had had our demonstration. A 
faculty meeting at King to vote ona 
resolution condemning the move into 
Cambodia was the object of a sit-in. 
But it had an almost comic quality to 
it. There was endless debate among 
us as to what we should do if the 
faculty failed to approve the resolu- 
tion. One student “leader” kept in- 
sisting that we should lock them in 
until they approved it. When it looked 
as if the resolution might not pass, 
she innocently remarked that she 
“just happened to havea bicycle chain 
and padlock in [her] bookbag.” 

Three or four days later, the even- 
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ing of the shooting, the entire com- 
munity jammed Finney Chapel. It 
felt, for sure, as if the focus of the 
world’s attention was upon us. My 
friend Dennis Krumholz, a freshman, 
moderated the meeting. He later told 
me that hours of careful power bro- 
kering went into the decision to let 
him, an “unattached freshman 
member of the Senate,” run the meet- 
ing. There was plenty of stridency 
and plenty of genuine anguish. The 
chapel seemed in the grips of a force 
greater than ourselves. Someone in 
the first row tried to break up a fight 
between two dogs. He was whisked 
to the hospital with blood dripping 
from his arm. When Dean of Men 
Tom Bechtel came running to inform 
us that the faculty had voted in an 
emergency meeting to call off classes 
for the remainder of the semester, 
two things seemed to occur simul- 
taneously. Finney Chapel was filled 
with a roar that must have been 
heard from one end of the campus to 
the other. At the same time, the wind 
seemed to begin to seep out of our 
sails. It was as if the shutting down of 
school was the ultimate victory and, 
once accomplished, could justify a 
decision to rest and relax. 


What happened then? There was some 
constructive political work; sadly, 
however, more energy seemed to be 
devoted to power politics. Oberlin, 
the national telephone hot-line cen- 
ter. Oberlin, the first school to shut 
down. Oberlin, the school that was 
going to perform the Mozart Requiem 
at the National Cathedral the evening 
of the march on Washington. Things 
moved quickly. May 4 was a Monday. 
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That Friday, there was a major re- 
gional demonstration in Columbus. It 
was the last great demonstration | 
have witnessed. Hecklers called from 
office windows. Cars drove at stu- 
dents. Mace-laden national guards- 
men “protected” the American flag 
and Governor Rhodes’ statehouse. 
Then we went to Washington, where 
the road seemed for me to reach a 
hot, summery end. I ran into people 
from high school, folks who had given 
me more than my share of grief for 
opposing the war. Suddenly, it had 
become fashionable to go to Washing- 
ton to tell Nixonand the country that 
the revolution was at hand. 


Why doI struggle to describe the des- 
pair I felt? I believe it is because of my 
sense of alost hope, a lost edge, a loss 
of focus. Everyone now remembers 
those four white students at Kent 
State. But it was damn near impossi- 
ble to get people at Oberlin to mobil- 
ize over the Augusta, Georgia, or 
Jackson State murders that left eight 
blacks dead in the next ten days. I 
suspect that few articles will com- 
memorate those tragic events. 

It was fast turning spring and then 
summer in Ohio. People partied. 
Friends parted. By September anger 
had receded, and for some, I think, it 
never reemerged. 


We wanted too many headlines. We 
wanted quick solutions. We wanted 
tocarry on the battles that had marked 
student life in the late sixties. But 
what was there to attack at Oberlin, 
as far as the Vietnam War was con- 
cerned? We had no ROTC. We were 
doing no research on strategic devi- 
ces of destruction. We weren’t build- 
ing gyms and dormitories at the 
expense of a poverty stricken com- 
munity. We were simply a college in 
the middle of Ohio, filled with 
hundreds of assorted folks who 
opposed the war in Vietnam and 
wished we could do something toend 
it. We hoped that somehow the Col- 
lege, with enough pressure from its 
intelligent, peace-loving students, 
would be able to stand up and organ- 
ize the nation’s academic universe to 
bring down the Nixon administration 
and stop the madness. 

Clearly, there were still social, cul- 
tural and educational issues to be 
confronted on the campus. But a lot 
of political energy dissolved at Ober- 
lin when students came back to school 
in the fall of 1970 knowing that there 
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were real limits to what could be done 
through campus machinery. Large 
protests hadn’t ended the war right 
away, and college classes did in fact 
resume. The hard work, the day-to- 
day organizing and learning and 
mobilizing of energy and resources, 
proved too onerous for many of the 
rabid students who had filled Finney 
Chapel the night of May 4. Though 
energy was addressed in bits and piec- 
es to many of the other important 
issues, much of that energy was 
splintered, and there was little active 
pursuit of common goals, including 
continued mobilization around the 
anti-war effort. 

On March 31, 1968, when Lyndon 


Johnson declared himself out of the 
race for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, the hard edge of the 
anti-war/civil rights movement had 
reached its sharpest point. Four days 
later Martin Luther King was mur- 
dered. Shortly thereafter Bobby 
Kennedy declared for President. On 
June 4, he was assassinated. By the 
time the Democrats held their con- 
vention in Chicago, all that was left 
was anger and more blood, and Mayor 
Daley, America’s Hitler-for-a-week. 
Once the issue became electing 
Humphrey, the edge was gone. By 
the time we got Nixon, we were 
spent. When four white kids were 

continued on page 42 
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Clubhouse in the Apple 

When the New York Oberlin Club 
announced (ALUMNI ACTIVITIES, March- 
April 1980) that it had made special 
arrangements for its own “Oberlin 
Club” by affiliating with the Brown 
Club and using the building’s facili- 
ties at 3 West 51st Street, there were 
hopes that at least 75 Oberlinians 
would take advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

On May 21, Larry Wexler ’72, pres- 
ident of the New York Oberlin Club, 
reported that the Oberlin Club at the 
Brown Club had 110 paid-up members 
after only two months of operation. 

Wexler describes the renovated 
town house in a prime location in 
midtown Manhattan as “beautiful.” 
It’s right off Fifth Ave. and close to 
Saks, Grand Central Station and 
Rockefeller Center. The dining room 
terrace has a view of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Facilities include a bar, 
lounge, library, game room, formal 
dining room, open air terrace and 
hotel rooms at rates far 
below those charged at 
Manhattan hotels. 

Membership in the 
club includes full use of 
the clubhouse facilities 
and is open to all Ober- 
lin alumni, their fami- 
lies and friends. Current members 
are from the classes of 1922 through 
1980. Parents of graduating seniors 
gave memberships in the club as grad- 
uation presents. 

A number of out-of-town alumni 
have taken memberships because it 
gives thern a convenient and econom- 
ical place to stay when 
in New York for busi- 
ness or pleasure. Reser- 
vations need to be made 
far in advance, however, 
because the clubis quite 
popular. 

Annual dues are 
$47.80 for alumni from classes 1976- 
80; $64 for classes 1970-75, and $80.20 
for classes 1969 and earlier. These 
include membership dues ($10) in the 
Oberlin Club of New York City and 
8% New York State and City taxes. 
Dues are payable Oct. 1, 1980, and 
anyone enrolling prior to that date 
will receive more than a year’s value 
because the initial year of member- 
ship will be extended to Sept. 30, 
1981. 

Membership in the club includes 
access to the Excelsior Club, 301 E. 
57th St.; Harbor View Club, 2 Broad- 


Karen Florini ‘79, Andre Emmerich ‘44 
and Larry Wexler ‘72 


way; Williams Club, 24 E. 39th St., 
and Town Squash Inc. (three facili- 
ties): Uptown Racquet Club, 151 E. 
86th St.; Doral Inn Squash Club, 541 
Lexington Ave., and Fifth Ave. Rac- 
quet Club, 404 Fifth Ave. 

Since May 20 there has been an 
Oberlin lunch table at the dining 
room on the third floor every Tues- 
day from 12:30 to 2 p.m. On June 4 
there was a cocktail reception from 
5:30 to 7:30. Karen Florini ’79, vice 
president of the New York Oberlin 
Club, is arranging “summer soirees” 
which will include poetry readings 
and instrumental or choral evenings. 

The club sponsors a lecture series 
with talks by alumni who live in the 
New York area. When Andre Emme- 
rich ‘44, art dealer and critic, spoke at 
the first lecture, more than 200 Ober- 
linians attended. 

Wexler thinks the clubhouse will 
revitalize alumni spirit and involve- 
ment. “In New York City, alumni just 
don’t meet in people’s living rooms,” 
he said. “We really need a clubhouse.” 


Election results 

Conrad Bahlke ’80 and Greg Meyers 
‘80 have been nominated by their 
classmates as candidates for the Sep- 
tember 1980 class trustee election. 
Bahlke and Meyers received the high- 
est number of votes among the 13 
candidates in primary balloting that 
ended April 23. 

The classes of 1979, 1980 and 1981 
will participate in the September bal- 
loting. The winner will succeed Tom 
Dietterich ‘77 as class trustee for a 
three-year term. 

The Class of 1981 has elected 
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Warren Kaston as president, Ricardo 
Oquendo as vice president and Larry 
Rosenthal as secretary-treasurer. 
They led a field of 12 candidates. Bal- 
loting was concluded April 25. 


Winter Term Report 

Seventy-four Oberlin students took 
part in 50 of the 129 projects that 
were offered by alumni during Win- 
ter Term 1980. 

Comparable figures for a year ago 
were 110 students taking part in 62 of 
127 available projects. In 1978 there 
were 86 taking part in 46 projects 
offered by 110 alumni. 

A total of 78 alumni offered hous- 
ing for students in 1980 and 46 actu- 
ally had student guests. Thirty-five 
of these placements were in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where Congressional and 
other government internships 
abound. 

Evaluation sheets from students 
and from alumni showed that stu- 
dents overwhelmingly liked their 
sponsors and thought that contact 
with them was an important part of 
their January experience. Several 
students seemed surprised and happy 
to learn that people in the working 
world share some of their own goals. 
Most project sponsors welcomed the 
students’ fresh ideas. The most suc- 
cessful experiences generally were 
those in which the tasks were clearly 
deliniated from the outset. 

A continuing area of concern is a 
small number of instances where 
students show interest ina project, or 
even accept a project, and then 


make no further contact 
with the sponsor or simply 
fail to show up. The 
Alumni Association will 
continue to address this 
problem verbally and inits 
mailings to students about 
Winter Term. 

Housing sponsors again 
found that Winter Term 
is a way to keep in touch 
with Oberlin. Many pro- 
ject sponsors doubled as 
sponsors of housing. 
Nevertheless, several stu- 
dents noted that more 
alumni housing is needed 
over Winter Term and 
that finding housing was 
a major concern in arrang- 
ing off-campus projects. 
If this sounds like a plea 
for assistance, you are not 
far off the mark! 

If you would like more 
information about Winter 
Term sponsorship, write 
to the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Room 105, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Campus affairs report 

by Paula Finke Gordon ‘68 

The campus affairs committee of the 
Alumni Board provides a forum for 
Oberlin alumni, faculty, students, 
staff and administration. With this 
our purpose, the committee met last 
fall for a consideration of faculty 
morale, an issue raised previously by 
individual faculty members and pub- 
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Ellyn Kusmin ‘82 (center) was sponsored by Renie 
Rideout Federighi ‘54 (left) and Elaine Solomon 
Pasternack ‘61 as a Winter Term intern at WMHT- 
FM in Schenectady. 


licly in the Review. At our spring meet- 
ing we heard about Oberlin College 
in relation to the town of Oberlin. 
Our fall discussion came at the 
same time that the trustees were 
approving salary increases for the 
faculty (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Fall 
1979). This solved the economic issues 
raised for us. Questions of morale 
went a good distance beyond the 
strictly economic considerations 
addressed by the salary increase. They 
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included talk of the general malaise in 
academe, questions of keeping stand- 
ards high when filling vacancies in an 
already outstanding faculty, questions 
of Oberlin’s image as a college and a 
conservatory, recruitment of students 
and of faculty, and the many implica- 
tions of having a college governed by 
its faculty with elaborate procedures 
designed to maintain democratic prin- 
ciples. 

There was an ever-present concern 
for the well-being of faculty members 
who try to pursue their own scholarly 
interests, keep up with committee 
responsibilities and always maintain 
the highest teaching standards in a 
school that continues to pride itself 
on the calibre of teaching offered—all 
in an era when institutions of higher 
education face a range of serious dif- 
ficulties. Conservatory faculty were 
concerned about having adequate 
attention given to keeping Oberlin 
well-known and respected in musical 
circles and to a larger audience. One 
suggestion for attending to the needs 
of some faculty members fora greater 
sense of “community” was the estab- 
lishment of a faculty or a faculty- 
alumni club. This possibility is being 
considered by the administration as it 
sets priorities for space allocation. 

The topic of “Oberlin, Ohio, and 
Oberlin College” drew a lively group 
at our session in March. Guests 
included Andrew Ruckman 62, man- 
aging editor of the Oberlin News-Tribune; 
James F. (Bill) Long ‘69h, manager of 
the Co-Op Book Store and chairman 
of City Council; W. Dean Wolfe, 
associate professor of communication 
studies and former president of the 
school board; Booker Peek, assistant 
professor of black studies and educa- 
tion; Dewey Ganzel, professor of 
English and member of City Council; 
Richard Lothrop, member of City 
Council, and David W. Clark ’55, the 
College’s vice president for external 
affairs. 

While the smallness of the town 
and the relative largeness of the Col- 
lege within it were quite apparent in 
the discussions, there was a genuine 
atmosphere of good will conveyed to 
us, and, in spite of occasional misun- 
derstandings, a sense that the Col- 
lege is a very good citizen. “Mayor” 
Long, for example, refuted the some- 
times expressed notion that the Col- 
lege is not pulling its financial share 
in the town, but he asserted that the 
College’s key contribution to the town 
is the atmosphere that it lends. He 
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described the town’s image of the 
College as “not negative.” 

Despite the fact that some towns- 
people seem to fear potential “danger” 
now that students have the right to 
vote in local elections, Dean Wolfe 
said that only occasionally has the 
student vote had a substantial effect 
on the outcome of an election. He 
cited one instance where students 
quite likely did enable the passage of a 
close vote in favor of a school levy. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the fact that few students now 
serve as tutors in the public schools in 
contrast to the hundreds who did so 
in the ‘60’s. At a later meeting, Ray 
Levi ’71,a teacher in the public schools, 
said that when credit is available for 
students helping in the Oberlin 
schools, their commitment is greater. 

Several suggestions came from our 
gathering. It was thought that the 
College and the town might both be 
well-served by an impact statement 
concerning the College’s policies 
toward and relationship to the town. 
It was suggested that the College 
might formalize its ties to the Oberlin 
school district, or might institute an 
office to coordinate student volun- 
teer activities (an “office of outreach”). 

This sparked great interest, partic- 
ularly since many alumni seem eager 
to “do something” to serve the Col- 
lege and such an extension of the Col- 
lege into the town might be one such 
way. This idea interested the com- 
mittee enough that it will further 
consider such possibilities in the fall. 

The primary focus of the coming 
fall forum provided by the campus 
affairs committee will be “Women at 


Oberlin.” 


Alumni fellowships 

Nineteen alumni have been announc- 
ed as recipients of Oberlin Alumni 
Fellowships for 1980-81. 

They are Patricia Black ’77, Ann 
Bucklin ’74, Beth Bullard 60, Anne 
Burkus ’74, Betty Christianson ‘65, 
Richard Colvin ’76, Nancy Edwards 
‘72, Terry Godlove ’77, L. Sue Greer 
‘73, Linda Gregerson’71, Amelia Laws 
‘76, Margaret Novak ’75, Sally O’Neil 
‘74, Wendy Rolfe ’74, Adam Rufolph 
‘76, Victoria Sirota’71, Rochelle Smith 
‘77, Charles Talley ’72 and Jennifer 
Watson ’74. 

The amount of their awards and 
their prize-winning proposals are 
described in the “Alumni News” sec- 


tion of this issue. The awards total 
$27,805 and come from six separate 
funds. There are five Adelia Field 
Johnston awards totaling $8,675. 
These are offered annually to women. 

Five awards, totaling $8,330, were 
made from the Henry J. Haskell Fund 
which provides fellowships for men 
or women for travel and study insofar 
as practicable outside the U.S. 

Five awards, totaling $6,800, came 
from the Aelioian Fund which is offer- 
ed only to women and is available 
every other year. It will not be offered 
in 1981-82. 

There were two awards of $650 
each from the Carl Dipman Fund 
which is offered annually to men or 
women enrolled in a course of study 
in journalism at an accredited college 
or university. 

An award of $750 was made from 
the Woods Lauer Fund which is open 
to men and women. 

Two awards, totaling $3,250, were 
made from the Gilchrest-Potter Fund 
which is offered only to women. 

Usually the grants are used for 
study during the regular academic 
year. In special cases, however, they 
can be made available for summer 
study. Preference is given to appli- 
cants who graduated two or more 
years prior to applying for the fellow- 
ships. 

Full information and application 
forms are available from the office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Completed applications must be 
submitted by Feb. 15 of the year for 
which support is sought. 
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Expanding 
and contracting 


simultaneously 


by Edward Haskell '29 


izing issue in higher edu- 

cation today,” says President 
Danenberg (REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
1975-78, Winter 1979), “is the neces- 
sity of expanding and contracting 
simultaneously.” He was, of course, 
talking about the problems that arise 
when Oberlin tries to meet new de- 
mands for educational enterprise at a 
time when inflation is rampant and 
admissions “yield” is declining. 

A group of Oberlinians has been 
grappling with problems such as this 
since the 1920’s when we lived in a 
private residence at 30 E. Lorain St., 
across from the Allen Memorial Art 
Building. We called the house Arthron 
(Greek for “The Joint”). We are, in 
alphabetical order, Frederic G. Cas- 
sidy ‘30, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish literature at the University of 
Wisconsin; Harold G. Cassidy ‘30, 
professor emeritus of chemistry at 
Yale; myself, chairman of the Council 
for Unified Research and Education 
(C.U.R.E.); George T. Lodge ’29, pro- 
fessor emeritus of psychology at Duke 
and Old Dominion universities, and 
Willard V. Quine ’30, Edgar Pierce 
Professor emeritus at Harvard. Harold 
Cassidy is a board member and tech- 
nical adviser of Save the Valley Inc. 
and past president of Sigma Xi. 
Frederic Cassidy is editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Regional English, soon 
to be published. 

According to our model of unified 
science, something in the nature of 
an assembly plant is needed to con- 
tract the departmental overlapping, 
duplication and cognitive dissonance 
that occurs in today’s educational 
institutions and expand the depart- 
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ments’ mutual support and under- 
standing. This can be demonstrated 
by synthesizing, for example, the 
Reunion Plus lectures that were given 
in Oberlin following Commencement 
in 1979. 

These lectures went to the strategic 
point of the world problem. The first 
three dealt with our planet as a whole: 
“Population growth and the envi- 
ronment” by Sociology Prof. Stephen 
Cutler, “Energy and non-energy re- 
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sources” by Geology Assoc. Prof. 
William Skinner, “Can human beings 
afford to exist?” by Economics Prof. 
Robert Tufts ‘40. They gave up-to- 
date information about the disasters 
that have been produced directly and 
indirectly by uncoordinated sciences 
and technologies. David Benzing, pro- 
fessor of biology, discussed “Ober- 
lin’s environment today and tomor- 
row.” 

These lectures belonged to what 
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C.P. Snow calls the Scientific Cul- 
ture. The fifth lecture, by English 
Prof. Lawrence Buell, represents 
Snow’s Literacy Culture.! It was titled 
“Nature, wilderness and the Ameri- 
can writer.” We have recognized 
Snow’s “cultures’ ” separate identi- 
ties under the titles arts and sciences. 
Useful insights can be gained from 
Snow’s sequel, The Two Cultures and a 
Second Look (Cambridge U. Press, New 
York, 1959), where he shows why the 
breakthrough is going to be made in 
the U.S. 

The joint meaning of the five lec- 
tures can be seen in a diagram I 
designed for a course at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. 

Horizontally across the middle of 
this figure lies humankind’s line of 
ecosystem saturation as of the 1970's, 
the point to which our population can 
increase without destroying its habi- 
tat. Ina durable ecosystem all species’ 
populations oscillate about their re- 
spective lines of ecosystem saturation. 

Now look at the curves starting at 
the lower left: As a general rule, the 
growth of anewly introduced popula- 
tion—human, animal or plant— 
appears as an S-shaped (Sigmoid) 
curve. It starts slowly, accelerates 
rapidly for a while, then flattens out 


. 
Saturation 


Schweitzer curve 


as it approaches its saturation line. 
Thereafter, if the organism and its 
habitat’s potentials do not change, 
the population oscillates about this 
average density. 

The S-shaped curve describes the 
rises of pre-literate and literate civili- 
zations. (Their declines would appear 
as downward curves beyond the fig- 


1. Snow, C.P. The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution (Cambridge U. Press, 1959). 
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ure’s right-hand margin; their disin- 
tegrations, as rather steep plunges.) 
Arnold Toynbee, who was actually a 
system-theoretic historian, has des- 
cribed this in about 21 literate civiliza- 
tions.2 

Prof. Buell’s lecture dealt with the 
most benign kind of case, the one 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain 
and similar American writers describ- 
ed. Thoreau, in fact, portrayed the 
conditions that result when people 
live in accord with Albert Schweitzer’s 
slogan, “Reverence for Life.” I have 
drawn it with dashes and called it the 
Schweitzer curve. At Walden Pond, 
and in America generally at that time, 
the human population was well below 
its saturation density. These Ameri- 
can writers’ celebration of this beau- 
tiful condition is known as pastoral 
idealism.3 Actually, it might in some 
ways have been better if Buell’s lec- 
ture had started the series. These 
conditions preceded and were changed 
into the industrial conditions describ- 
ed by the first three lectures. These 
are summed up as the ecologists’ J- 
shaped curve on the figure’s left- 
hand side; the curve of geometric or 
exponential increase made famous by 
Thomas Malthus.‘ At its start it coin- 
cided with the S-shaped curve. But 
then came a fantastic increase of 
man’s so-called ecological potential: 
the rise of the naive and reckless one- 
field sciences and technologies.5 The 
curve zoomed almost vertically and 
people laughingly brushed Malthus 
aside wanting to believe that this 
would go right on forever. 

Describing a symposium held last 
fall at Ann Arbor, which resembled 
Reunion Plus, J.N. Wilford wrote in 
the New York Times that “a couple of 
generations ago, or even as recently 
as 1960, the program title might have 
been Technology and Optimism.” Those 
assembled 


would have peered happily into a 
wonderous future of endless frontiers, 
of instant global communication, of 
more bountiful harvests through 
chemistry, of longer life and more leis- 


2. A Study of History (Somervell abridgement 
of Vols. I-VI.) Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 
1947. 

3. Wilford, John Noble, “Scholars Confront 
the Decline of Technology’s Image,” New York 
Times, Nov. 6, 1979, pp. C1-2. 

4. An Essay on the Principle of Population, Johnson, 
London 1798. (Everyman Library, 1914.) 

5. James Burke, in his Public TV series, Con- 
nections, has shown (Nov-Dec 1979) that far 
from having been planned, modern industrial- 
ism developed by chance and improvization. 
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ure on earth through technology, and 
of new worlds to conquer beyond. 


But, [he went on] the symposium 
was held last week [the first week in 
November 1979]—when the experts 
in Washington were saying there was 
“no guarantee against serious nuclear 
accidents, the political bargain for an 
arms-limitation agreement seemed to 
be more money for arms, farms in 
Michigan were still contaminated with 
an insidious chemical known as PBB, 
industrial emissions were causing rain 
to become more acidic, oil was spilling 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and a jetliner 
was crashing—and so the subject under 
discussion was “Technology and Pessi- 
mism.”... 


This pessimism [he concluded] is fed 
by growing doubts about society’s abil- 
ity to rein in the seemingly runaway 
forces of technology, though the par- 
ticipants conceded that in many in- 
stances technology was more the sym- 
bol than the substance of the problem. 


The rightward curve, down from 
the turning point, represents the path 
of higher (or post) industrial society. 
Dr. Paul E. Gray, M.I.T.’s new presi- 
dent, intuits both this predicament 
and its solution thus: “People have 
come to realize that these problems 
[e.g., the J-shaped population curve] 
which, though created to some degree 
by science and technology, are going 
to require continuing technological 
attention for their solution.”6 This is 
the kind of attention that C.U.R.E. 
has been paying to it since 1948. 

Our situation at the apex of the 
J-shaped curve is radically different 
from apparently similar animal and 
pre-industrial human situations: Eco- 
logical textbooks show various out- 
comes of this curve observed in non- 
human ecosystems. Take the ones 
shown in Eugene P. and Howard T. 
Odum’s Fundamentals of Ecology.” All of 
the curves on the left-hand side—A, 
A-1 and A-2—are mild forms of the 
kind in question. Their most famous 
enactors are probably the lemmings 
described by Charles Elton back in 
1942.8 When a population of these 
small gopher-like arctic animals over- 
shoots its ecosystem’s carrying Capac- 
ity, depleting and polluting its habi- 
tat, it developes a suicidal sort of 
madness. The lemmings grow rest- 


6. Reinhold, Robert. “New President is 
Chosen at M.I.T.; He Warns of U.S. Technol- 
ogy Lag.” New York Times, Oct. 6, 1979, page 1. 

7. Chapter 6. W.B. Saunders, 1959, 

8. Voles, Mice and Lemmings: Problems in Popula- 
tion Dynamics. Oxford Univ. Press, London. 
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From FUNDAMENTALS OF ECOLOGY, 
Third Edition, by Eugene P. Odum. Copyright 
© 1971 by W.B. Saunders Co. Céaptisht 1953 
and 1959 by W.B. Saunders Co. Copyright 
under the International Copyright Union. 
Reprinted by permission of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 


less and begin to wander. They form 
lemming rivulets that flow together 
into streams, converge into torrents, 
rushing across highways, through 
villages and prairies, and finally plunge 
over the cliffs into the sea, drowning 
by tens of thousands. 

This kind of catastrophe permits 
their habitat’s plant population to 
recover from over-grazing and lets 
the few surviving lemmings “increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth” 
till, having again overshot their satu- 
ration density, they migrate into a 
lake or sea and drown themselves. 

Literate human populations have 
done this sort of thing in relatively 
mild ways for thousands of years: not 
drowning themselves, of course, but 
getting similar results by slaughter- 
ing each other in wars or by dying of 
famines and pestilences, thus letting 
their habitats recover, more or less. 
We lower industrialists are in a dif- 
ferent condition, and that in two 
ways. On one hand huge industrial 
equipment deteriorates, evenin peace- 
time, much faster than does pre- 
industrial equipment, which is com- 
paratively small and durable. Amitai 
Etzioni, in Choose We Must,? says that 
the U.S. would need $40 billion today 
to restore the railroads to their condi- 
tion of the 1940’s; over $20 billion 
each year through 1990 to maintain 
our roads in their 1975 condition; $19 
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9. In The Individual and The Future of Organiza- 
tions (Vol. 9) Publishing Services Division, 
Georgia State University, March 1980. 
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billion by 1983 to replace one-third of 
the 106,000 bridges a recent govern- 
ment survey has found to be inade- 
quate or unsafe. “The average annual 
cost of redevelopment,” says Etzioni, 
“would run from $640 to $656.7 bil- 
lion per annum.” 

On the other hand, we lower 
industrialists have developed a uni- 
que, exponentially growing capability 
and compulsion for destroying our- 
selves and our habitat: arms races. 
The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are each 
making between three and five one- 
megaton nuclear weapons daily. We 
are each adding these to our 6-7,000 
existing megaton arsenals. Small 
nuclear powers—Britain, France, 
India, Israel, and soon others—are 
doing what they can to increase the 
danger that mankind will destroy its 
population and reduce its ecosystem 
saturation level. 

This deadly predicament is the 
product of our elite universities, “the 
established church of our day.” Their 
sciences, technologies and literary arts 
gave us the ecological potential to 
climb to history’s highest peak of 
mass affluence. But we now realize 
that we have mis-climbed into the 
cusp of discontinuity proclaimed by 
the catastrophists.!° This is the point 
where continuing in the same manner 
would drive us and our ecosystem to 
ecocide. 

Says President Gray of M.I.T., “All 
the things that have happened over 
the last decade, ranging fromconcern 
about pollution, carcinogenic mate- 
rials in the environment, the DC 10, 
the T.M.I. incident, have shown the 
public that scientists and engineers 
have feet of clay like everybody else... 
[So] there is more concern about 
what science and technology can do 
to help us sort out these problems 
than there was a few years ago.”"1! 

Most important among these prob- 
lems are measures which increase the 
habitat’s carrying capacity. On Page 
35 this increase is represented by the 
dotted line indicating an upward tilt- 
ing of the line of ecosystem satura- 
tion. It is met by a much gentler line 
of descent. This tilt could be produced 
by the transformation of deserts, 
desalination of brackish swamps, re- 
forestation, etc. This is not merely 
conservation but reconstruction. 


10. Thom, Rene, in A. Manning, ed. Lecture 
Notes in Mathematics, No. 384-9, Springer Verlag, 
1972. 

11. Haskell, Edward. “Unified Science and 
the Future,” Futurics Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 13-53, 
1979. Pergamon Press, Elmsford, N.Y. 
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“Nature” does it spontaneously. 
Thousands of young people are try- 
ing to help her in communes and 
“back-to-nature” movements. But to 
succeed they have to have big new 
technology as President Gray implies. 
It is concern such as this that gave 
rise to Oberlin’s “Humankind Tomor- 
row” lectures during Winter Term and 
Reunion Plus, to the synthesis of 
them described in this article, and to 
the life-long work onits solution that 
started at Oberlin. 


Theoretical Solution 

Let’s flash back now to Oberlin’s 
Maison Francaise some 52 years ago. 
Fred Cassidy and I were in the 
kitchen, washing the dishes comme 
d'habitude. When we weren’‘t speaking 
French (la plupart du temps) I was elicit- 
ing his extraordinary English—an 
elegant Jamaican accent, a vocabulary 
that savors of the Church of England 
and great books. After a few days, he 
turned to me seriously, with dish- 
cloth adrip, and changed my life: 

“I live ina house that has some very 
good students,” he said. “We call it 
Arthron; you know, the Joint. I think 
you would like them and would fit in 
very well. We happen to have an 
empty room. So why don’t you think 
about it and, if you like the idea, move 
in with us next fall?” 

When | moved in next fall (1928), 
college changed wonderfully for me. 
The campus of frustrating separate 
departments became a boundless inter- 
departmental forum: Fred Cassidy (F. 
Gome to us, after his middle name, 


Haskell, Fred Cassidy, Quine and Harold 
Cassidy (from left) revisited 30 E. Lorain 
St. during the Class of 1930's 50th reun- 
ion in May. They brought along the sign, 
made by Fred Cassidy, that identified 
Arthron when they were students. 


Gomes) was, of course, in English lit 
and philology; his brother Harold (H. 
Gome) was in chemistry and biology; 
James P. Sell was in classics but 
changed to biology. George Town- 
send Lodge—who had vacated my 
room to marry Edith Bennett (secretly, 
of course, since in those days you 
were expelled if you were caught 
marrying) but who dropped in fre- 
quently for bull sessions—was in 
psychology. Our star was Willard 
VanOrman Quine, in philosophy and 
math. A year or two ago his nickname 
was Decadoc, because he had ten 
honorary doctorates, one from Ober- 
lin (1955). Now he’s spoiled it by 
going to Sweden for another “hon.°.” 
Every day or soa bull session would 
erupt around someone’s report of 
some amazing new thing a prof had 
set forth in class. We didn’t realize it 
then, but nowit’s clear that those bull 
sessions were inter-disciplinary dis- 
cussions representing all four divi- 
sions of the university: the physical, 
biological, and psycho-socio-political 
sciences and the humanities. Hind- 
sight now shows that we were pre- 
paring to synthesize them to assem- 
ble them into a single discipline. 
None of us had yet acquired more 
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than an undergraduate fraction of his 
department’s technical language; 
none, therefore, had developed a 
thought pattern that effectively ex- 
cluded the others’ patterns. Our prime 
allegiance was, even above Oberlin, 
to Arthron. And Van, our leading 
light, was not an empirical scientist 
but a logician, a formal scientist. Since 
it is formal structure that diverse- 
appearing phenomena—physical, bio- 
logical, mental—have incommon, and 
since our bull sessions never could be 
dominated by any single empirical 
discipline, they were guided by the 
formal rules that all of the sciences 
and humanities have in common: the 
basis of their common, unifying 
discipline. 

Take an example: I majored in psy- 
chology but also took genetics. (I was 
the only psych major at Oberlin who 
did so at that time.) One day in the 
psych lab Dr. Raymond Stetson re- 
marked that “in human beings only 
hair color and eye color and odds and 
ends like that are inherited in a Men- 
delian fashion.” Next day in the 
genetics lab I reported this to Dr. 
Robert McEwen. He stared at me. 
Then he rose from his chair and paced 
back and forth, muttering “Odds and 
ends! Odds and ends!” Then he gave 
me a most emphatic lecture: “Nine- 
tenths of human behavior is deter- 
mined genetically and no more than 
one-tenth environmentally!” When I 
reported this back in the psych lab, all 
Dr. Stetson did was to stretch out his 
hands and shrug his shoulders in 
mock helplessness—and smile! 

That evening I reported this aston- 
ishing phenomenon at Arthron. We 
all agreed that one of those profs had 
to be wrong and that it probably was 
Stetson. We reasoned that since he 
and McEwen agreed that simple, clear- 
cut human traits like eye color and 
hair color behave in a Mendelian 
fashion, it was likely that complex 
and subtle ones like given capacities 
to calculate or to abstract would be 
discovered to do so too. But, we 
agreed, if they did, they must be 
doing so in ways that neither psy- 
chologists nor geneticists could as yet 
envisage, let alone demonstrate. We 
concluded that there was no concep- 
tual or academic structure for coming 
to demonstrable conclusions on vital 
interdisciplinary matters suchas that. 

Somehow I, for one, felt that we 
Arthrites would rectify that anomaly. 
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We took it for granted that our dis- 
cussions would continue. And they 
did, through graduate schools, in- 
structorships, teaching careers and 
now beyond. From the beginning we 
exchanged reprints and books as they 
came off the press.12 We discussed 
them while hiking, poker-playing, 
sailing and traveling locally, across 
the U.S.,in central Europe and around 
the Balkans. 

The theoretical turning point was 
reached in 1941 when I was still a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago while Van and Harold were 
already well ensconsed in the Har- 
vard and Yale faculties. I had refused, 
after seven years of graduate work, 
to go on studying for a degree in an- 
thropology. Instead of kicking me 
out, the dean of the division of social 
sciences, Anthropology Prof. Robert 
Redfield, induced the University 
Senate to establish an Interdivisional 
Committee for Unified Science and to 
give mea three-year fellowship under 
it. The chairman was Dr. Alfred E. 
Emerson, then editor of Ecology, to 
whom I dedicated Full Circle.13 The 
members were Dr. Manual Andrade, 
social sciences who, when he died, 
was replaced by W. Lloyd Warner, 
director of the Yankee City Series.14 
Humanities were represented by Dr. 
Charles W. Morris.15 And, since the 
physical scientists declined to partici- 
pate, their place was tacitly but effec- 
tively filled by Dr. Harold G. Cassidy 
at Yale. Only the fact that the com- 
mittee was inter-divisional, and that 
behind it were the Arthrites, made 
what follows possible. 

In this committee’s first semester 
the framework of unified science 
emerged and turned out to be geo- 
metric representation of ethical rela- 
tions. It accords with Wittgenstein’s 
statement, “Ethics must be a condi- 
tion of world like logic.” Ethics turns out, 


12. As of now, F.G. Cassidy has published 66 
articles, 9 books; H.G. Cassidy, 150 articles, 9 
books; E.F. Haskell, 22 articles, 4 books (three 
of them together with H.G. Cassidy); G.T. 
Lodge, 25 articles; W.V. Quine, 180 articles, 14 
books with 37 translations. “The Publications 
of W.V. Quine,” in fact, comprises over 16 
pages of fine print [Shahan, Robert W. and 
Chris Swoyer (eds.), Essays on the Philosophy of 
W.V. Quine. Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1979, pp. 
171-187]. 

13. Edward Haskell, ed., Harold G. Cassidy, 
Jere W. Clark, Arthur R. Jensen. Full Circle: The 
Moral Force of Unified Science, Gordon & Breach, 
New York, London, 1972. 

14. Editor, Yankee City Series (6 Vols.), Yale 
University Press, 1941—ca 1951. 

15. Foundations of the Theory of Signs. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, 1940. 


in fact, to be one of the manifesta- 
tions of logic. Here I can tell only the 
gist of how it happened. Those who 
want more can read it elsewhere. 

Dr. W. C. Allee, the ecologist with 
whom | was taking a course in animal 
societies, asked me to report on “A 
Study of Smallmouth Bass...in Rear- 
ing Ponds in Ohio” by the director of 
Ohio’s Bureau of Fish Management, 
T. H. Langlois.1¢ To my astonishment 
Langlois had found that the proper- 
ties of each of these many carefully 
studied fish societies depend upon 
and vary as a single property which, 
upon careful analysis, turns out to be 
an ethical relation. Namely, the pre- 
dominant interaction between the few 
big bass and the many medium and 
small bass. Langlois’ study turned out 
to be of great practical importance 
because not only fish farmers but 
later chicken raisers, cattlemen and 
other animal raisers also found that 
they could greatly increase productiv- 
ity by manipulating those interactions. 
Then I remembered that Arnold 
Toynbee, in A Study of History, had 
shown that in all the great literate 
civilizations (about 21) all the major 
properties depended upon and varied 
with the interactions, the ethical rela- 
tions, of the great majority of ordi- 
nary people and the small minority of 
powerful leading individuals: when 
they helped each other, civilization 
flowered and prospered; where they 
exploited and expropriated each other, 
civilizations broke down and disinte- 
grated. 

One thing that astonished me was 
that a single property in all of those 
animal and human societies controls 
so many of their other properties. 
The other was that I seemed to have 
seen a similar thing in Harry Holmes’ 
introductory chemistry course at 
Oberlin: a single property of the 
chemical elements, their proton num- 
ber, controlled the major properties 
of the chemical elements. In fact, D.I. 
Mendeleev’s periodic law states that 
“The properties of the chemical ele- 
ments are functions of their atomic 
(i.e., proton) numbers.” So I blithely 
reported to Dr. Allee that Langlois 
had discovered the periodic law in fish 
societies. 

Allee was shocked. He said he was 
disappointed in me. He then ridiculed 
the idea and told me to try to be sen- 
sible. But I couldn’t give it up. The 
centrality of ethical relations had been 
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taught me since babyhood with sto- 
ries, songs, prayers and sermons, 
admonitions and examples. My father 
and grandfather had been missionar- 
ies, trained at Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. So instead of being “sensi- 
ble,” I tried to prove to Allee that 
those fish societies in some strange 
way obeyed the periodic law. | first 
translated Langlois’ concrete, empiri- 
cal terms into the corresponding 
abstract general terms: helping or 
accelerating the nutrition of either 
large or small fishes became +, hind- 
ering or decelerating it became -, and 
leaving it unaffected became 0. To 
obtain the theoretical totality of inter- 
actions, you cross-tabulate +, 0, - thus: 


+ ; (0,+) 


(+,+) 


0 ; (0,0) = (+,0) 


4 , ; (+/-) 


You get exactly nine interactions. I 
then looked in General Chemistry by 
Harry N. Holmes and there was 
Mendeleev’s Periodic Table of 1871 
with exactly nine Groups, Q.E.D.!!7 

Dr. Allee dismissed the whole thing 
as mere coincidence. So I took the 
matter to the Arthrites. To Harold at 
Yale I wrote that I thought I had dis- 
covered the periodic law in fish socie- 
ties and supported my theory with 
the cross-table. To Van at Harvard | 
wrote my hypothesis and asked 
whether he knew of any general 
statement of Mendeleev’s Periodic 
Law, one that would hold good what- 
ever the type of phenomenon in which 
it occurred—physical, biological or 
human. Harold wrote back to warn 
me that the number 9 could indeed be 
mere coincidence. He encouraged me 
to delve more deeply until I dis- 
covered whether it was due to coinci- 
dence or to a common structure.'® 


17. Macmillan, 1923. 

18. Fifteen years later he sent mea little book 
(Mazurs, Edward G. Types of Graphic Repre- 
sentation of the Periodic System of Chemical Elements. 
P.O. Box 183, LaGrange, Ill., 1957) with over 
60 versions of this periodic table. Analysis, 
however, shows that the basic one is nonethe- 
less Mendeleev’s table of 1871. The rest are 
essentially semantic modifications of it. 
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And Van sent me the reference to a 
passage in John Stuart Mill’s A System 
of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive,19 
where he had said that if, in any set of 
data, a regularly changing variable is 
discovered, of which many or all other 
variables are functions (are so related 
toit that they vary as it does), then by 
classifying that one variable, all will 
be classified, and we will have a natu- 
ral classification. 

For me, Mill’s brilliant insight 
clinched the matter. I wrote my final 
paper affirming that we have three 
isomorphic natural classifications: 
Mendeleev’s for chemical elements, 
Toynbee’s for human civilizations2° 
and Langlois’ for animal societies. 


Over the next eight years the cross- 
table was transformed into the peri- 
odic coordinate system. I started by 
drawing axes through the appro- 
priate squares of the cross-table, the 
squares which contain one or more 
zeros, as shown center and right. I 
made it periodic by defining its center 
as a circle with O radius. This small- 
est circle was also defined as the point 
of minimal organization A 
(Alpha). This origin was then expand- 
ed into a hierarchy by drawing any 
desired number of concentric circles, 
which Harold called Reference-zero 
circles, RO. Each RO circle served as 
the line-of-reference of a period. Onto 
each new period can be mapped all 
possible interactions of a more highly 
organized system, and soon up to the 
highest, the Omega period. We thus 
developed over the years, what the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
was going to mandate: “a systematic 
interdisciplinary approach.” As you 


19. A connected view of the principles of 
evidence and the methods of scientific investi- 
gation. 8th ed. Longmans, Green, London, 
New York, 1906. 

20. In 1972 Toynbee wrote my publisher: “I 
am happy to see that the two cultures are now 
being patent together.” 


see in this next figure, we now havea 
coordinate system into which five 
complete and two incipient periodic 
tables have been mapped hierarchi- 
cally, organizing the sciences into one 
discipline. Each solid reference-zero 
circle represents a periodic table; each 
dotted circle, a table which is in pro- 
cess of development. This is possible 
because one limit of this coordinate 
system, A Alpha, (at its center) 
represents the point of least organi- 
zation; the other limit represents 
Omega, the region of highest organi- 
zation. Between these limits all sys- 
tems can be represented asa stochastic 
hierarchy, where each system (except 
the first) is composed of preceding 


Y 
(0,+) 
qs) 
(+,+) 
(+,0) —— X 
(+,-) 
(0,0) 
(0,-) 


systems, plus something new which 
has emerged and increases the sys- 
tem’s organization. 

You will notice that A lies at the 
center of this coordinate system. In 


PERIODIC CO-ORDINATE SYSTEM 
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PERIODIC TABLE OF 
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the above figure, which shows just 
one period, instead of positive and 
negative axes it has axes of increasing 
organization and increasing disorgani- 
zation. This coordinate system dis- 
plays values and their relations to 
each other in an orderly, empirically 
verifiable manner. 

The (0,0) circle marked neutrality is 
the Reference Zero circle. In this 
coordinate system the conventions or 
“cards” are stacked in sucha way that 
the radius vector (the arrow based at 
A) describes a heart-shaped, cardioid- 
like path: it extends outside the (0,0) 
circle in the region where plus pre- 
ponderates, describing what the Brit- 
ish philosopher Braithwaite called the 
cooperators’ surplus.2! In the region 
where minus preponderates, the vec- 
tor contracts inside the (0,0) circle, 
describing the conflictors’ deficit. 
Surplus and deficit are values in regard 
to whatever activity is in question: 
nutrition, protection or any other. 
These values are logically related to 
the array of interactions so that pre- 
diction can be made quantitatively 
and then verified or disproved. Here- 
with science ceases to be value-free 


21. Braithwaite, R.B. Theory of Games as a Tool 
for the Moral Philosopher. Cambridge Univ. Press., 
London, 1955 (p. 20). 
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and becomes value-determining. What 
seems to have happened is thus a 
scientific revolution. 

That was 1941. By 1943 we were in 
World War II and I was applying this 
early form of unified science to my 
teaching in the Army Specialized 
Training Program in Denver. Since 
my family had been missionaries in 
the Balkans for three generations, I 
taught Bulgarian language and area 
to a platoon of officer cadets. When 
the platoon was disbanded, the Uni- 
versity of Denver set up a special 
department for me in which I could 
combine plant-animal ecology with 
anthropology. Two years later, I was 
combining these subjects in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology 
at Brooklyn College. I think I can say 
that I was successful. The new coor- 
dinate system turned out to be organ- 
izing psychology and political science 
as effectively as ecology. Some of my 
students successfully resolved Marx- 
ists’ polemics by mapping their speech- 
es on a blackboard geometrically. 

It was becoming clearer every year, 
however, that the only way research 
and education could be unified was by 
organizing the university, and that 
this could never be done from within 


one of its departments, no matter 
how it might be expanded. In fact, it 
became clear that just as the medieval 
university had had to be changed 
from the outside, by organizations 
composed of people with new ideas, 
such as the Royal Society and the 
Academie des Sciences in the 17th 
century, so would the expanding, 
centrifugal university of the late 20th 
century have to be reformed by an 
outside-inside coalition. 

To start this operation, I convened 
a three-day symposium in Washing- 
ton, D.C., during the centenary cele- 
bration of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. I did 
not even havea doctorate. What gave 
me the authority to convene repre- 
sentatives of nine scientific societies 
in the auditorium of the U.S. National 
Museum?22 Answer: You do not need 
academic authority. Those in author- 
ity need organization. And the organ- 
ization of departments cancome only 
froma body which is not made of, and 
run for, departments. So A.A.A.S. 
encouraged it. 


For many years in the mid-1600’s, a 
group of the new (Copernican, Baco- 
nian and Galilean) scientists met in 
London, in and about Gresham Col- 
lege. They usually met after the lec- 
ture of the professor of astronomy, 
either in his rooms or ata nearby inn. 
Some people called them, rather aptly, 
The Invisible College. In time, how- 
ever, when the British Monarchy was 
restored and the new King needed to 
make a new departure, he conferred 
upon this group, in which the original 
Copernican change was most highly 
developed, a Royal Charter, transform- 
ing it into the Royal Society.23 And the 
Royal Society—along with its sister 
societies all over Europe and America— 
transformed the centripetally evolving 
medieval university into the centrifu- 
gal modern multiversity, capable of 
making enormous disintegrative pro- 
gress [Full Circle, p. 197]. 


What then had happened accounts 
for the J-shaped curve on Page 35 and 
its unavoidable turning point: 


22. Association for the Advancement of 
Psycho-therapy, Botanical Society of America, 
Ecological Society of America, Institute of Eth- 
nic Affairs, Institute of General Semantics, 
National Indian Institute, Ohio State Person- 
nel Research Board, Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, Sociometric Institute, “Symposium on 
Cooperation and Conflict Among Living Organ- 
isms.” Science, Sept. 3, 1948, pp. 263-264. 

23. Wiener, P. and A. Noland, eds. “The 
Invisible College,” a chapter in Roots of Scientific 
Thought—A Cultural Perspective, Basic Books, 1957. 
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It was indeed a new departure 
[observed Arthur Koestler]. The range 
and power of the main sense organ of 
homo sapiens had suddenly started to 
grow in leaps to thirty times, a hundred 
times, a thousand times its natural 
capacity. Parallel leaps and bounds in 
the range of other organs were soon to 
transform the species into a race of 
giants in power—without changing its 
moral power by an inch. It was a mon- 
strously one-sided mutation...24 


To complete that revolution, the 
power of science had to be directed to 
those gigantic powers’ coordination 
and ethical orientation. And this was 
what we had set ourselves todo. This 
time the “invisible college” was of 
course Arthron, the Interdivisional 
Committee for Unified Science, and 
some of our friends. Early in 1948 I 
wrote a convening paper and sent it 
to some 40 of our members and 
friends. It was titled “The Coaction 
Compass: A General Conceptual 
Scheme based upon the Independent 
Systematization of Coactions among 
Plants by Gause, Animals by Haskell, 
and Men by Moreno, Lundberg, 
Horney and Others.” They were 
coming to the Centenary anyway, so 
most of them accepted. 

This time the “king” consisted of 
two presidents of the A.A.A.S. The 
outgoing president, James B. Conant 
(Harvard), had urgently called for a 
coordinating construct.?5I had pointed 
this out to the new president, Edmund 
W. Sinnott (Yale), shown him how 
clearly we had begun to develop and 
apply sucha construct, and gotten his 
tacit approval. Every week I wrote 
him a letter beginning: “Since I have 
heard nothing from you to the con- 
trary, | have now...” And every week, 
hearing nothing to the contrary, I had 
proceeded further. By not replying, 
he neither stopped me nor assumed 
responsibility for what I was doing. 
We understood each other. 

Harold Cassidy, who had introduced 
me to Dr. Sinnott, attended the sym- 
posium, which had moved to a less 
imposing hall the second day. Town- 
send Lodge sent us a brilliant paper 
for inclusion in the proceedings: With 


24. Koestler, Arthur, The Sleepwalkers—A His- 
tory of Man's Changing Vision of the Universe, Mac- 
millan, 1959. 

25. Conant, James B. “The Role of Science in 
our Unique Society,” Science, Jan. 3, 1948, pp. 
77-83. 
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one of his graduate students?2¢ he de- 
scribed a geometric mapping of the 
Rorschach protocols of scientists, 
normal people, neurotics and psychot- 
ics. 

In the symposium’s closing session 
we established the Council for 
Unified Research and Education 
(C.U.R.E.). I was elected chairman 
and entrusted with drawing upacon- 
stitution which, in due course, was 
ratified. 

Then we were incorporated as a 
non-profit corporation and, for three 
or four years, held meetings in the 
NYU and Columbia faculty houses. 
They were the kind of meetings where 
excellent discussions are held about 
what is needed and what ought to be 
done; meetings such as those now 
being held all over the Atlantic Com- 
munity.27 

However, by 1952 Harold was point- 
ing out that we had gotten side track- 
ed. Our job, he said, was not to hold 
meetings and keep talking to each 
other in our traditional jargons. Our 
job was to develop the coordinating 
concept that President Conant had 
called for. 

We knew he was right. So we sus- 
pended C.U.R.E. meetings for what 
turned out to be 18 years. Arthrites 
and other Fellows of C.U.R.E. tackled 
problem after problem as they were 
recognized and formulated, each one’s 
solution leading to the next. 

For instance, in 1950 Harold and I 
had diagrammed an orderable defini- 
tion of the basic concept, system. By 
1964—when physical, biological and 
psycho-social systems had been defin- 
ed in its terms—Van, Harold and | 
hammered out an orderable defini- 
tion of system hierarchy. And soon, year 
after year, as listed in the glossary of 
Full Circle—The Moral Force of Unified 
Science. 

A strange occurrence in 1967 had 
very important results for C.U.R.E. 
Among the people who talked with 
me after my presentation of a paper 
at the A.A.A.S. New York meeting 
was a young man who said he was 
from Boston and wanted to know 
where he could learn more about uni- 
fied science. I told him that I was giv- 


26. Lodge, George T., and Charles J. Steen- 
barger, “Charting the Course of the Rorschach 
Interview,” Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 48, 
pp. 67-73, 1953. “Scientists and Sanity”, General 
Semantics Bulletin, No. 16-17, 1955, pp. 35-39. 

27. Apostel, Leo; Guy Berger, Asa Briggs, 
Guy Michaud: Interdisciplinarity— Problems of Teach- 
ing and Research in Universities. Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Paris, 1972. 


ing a seminar, and even gave him the 
address, which I thought rather a 
waste of time since he lived 300 miles 
away. But when the seminar con- 
vened (in the apartment of C.U.R.E.’s 
then secretary, Hartley Smith) he 
was there. And he commuted from 
Boston every week during the whole 
semester. I was even more impressed 
when he commuted to Southern 
Connecticut State College in New 
Haven, where I taught the next year. 
His name is Rendle R. Leathem and 
he has incorporated the vocabulary 
and background theory of unified 
science into everything he says and 
writes. For some years he has con- 
tributed a major part of the funds 
that have kept C.U.R.E. in existence. I 
could not explain this until I heard 
him speak at a conference of the 
Creative Education Foundation at 
SUNY Buffalo last spring. This is in 
substance what he said: 

“One night, I dreamed that Isawa 
man presenting an important paper 
at a scientific conference. A few days 
later I walked into the New York 
meeting of the A.A.A.S. and there 
was Ed Haskell, the man! had dreamed 
of, presenting the paper in the setting 
of my dream. We have been more or 
less closely associated ever since.” 


Things progressed until our group 
had made a hierarchy of periodic 
tables for all of the sciences: one nat- 
ural classification throughout. The 
A.A.A.S. headquarters in Washing- 
ton sanctioned a symposium at their 
Boston meeting in 1969, the cente- 
nary of Mendeleev’s discovery of the 
periodic table of chemical elements. 
The Voice of America broadcast parts 
of it in Russian to the Soviet Union. 
Historians will find it far more signif- 
icant that in that last week of the 
1960's Congress enacted the National 
Environmental Policy Act, mandating 
nationwide application of what we 
had developed and were announcing 
at the Boston meeting: “a systematic 
inter-disciplinary approach.” 

In 1973 the North Central Forest 
Experiment Station, with 150 scien- 
tists, engaged me to conduct some 
lectures and seminars. On the advice of 
its principal mensurationist (mathe- 
matician), its director set up an “assem- 
bly lab” and brought in scientists 
from field stations as far as 150 miles 
away. The mathematician, Dr. Rolfe 
Leary, joined C.U.R.E. and made val- 
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uable geometric contributions.28 He 
developed computer simulations of 
immediate environmental impacts and 
two of his colleagues, using the coor- 
dinate system, demonstrated benefi- 
cent long-range effects of spruce 
budworms on forests.29 

But, as was to be expected where a 
scientific revolution is in question, 
the scientific community as a whole 
ignored it for at least a decade. The 
Resources Planning Act prepared by 
the Forest Service for submission to 
the Congress in 1980 has no system- 
atic interdisciplinary approach what- 
ever.3° 

Colleges and universities continue 
to produce ever greater masses of 
parts not designed for assembly, and 
they still have no assembly plant. 
What Leibniz predicted three centu- 
ries ago is coming true: “If learning is 
allowed to accumulate ina haphazard 
fashion, in the end the disorder will 
become nearly insurmountable. The 
very preservation of civilization, no 
less than its advancement, requires 
the organization of all our intellectual 
possessions into a unified system.”31 

The university will, of course, con- 
tinue its centrifugal development. 
Analysis must goon. But it will at the 
same time have to synthesize, assem- 
ble and ethically orient its wildly 
accumulating masses of information. 

Some of us, as for example those 
who organized Save the Valley Inc., 
with which Harold Cassidy and asso- 
ciates are gallantly trying to deflect 
the Ohio River valley from catas- 
trophe, are applying the NEPA to the 
hard facts of incompetent and dan- 
gerous nuclear and coal technolo- 
Ogies.32 

Unified science and humanities is, 
by definition, broad. It is not, how- 
ever, vague and unfocused, as liberal 
education is by definition. It fulfills 
our society’s imperative and growing 
needs and improves the students’ 
preparation for whatever careers they 
have in mind. 


28. Leary, Rolfe A. Interaction Geometry: An 
Ecological Perspective, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, General Technical Report NC-22, 1976. 

29. Mattson, William J. and Norton D. Addy, 
“Phytophagous Insects as Regulators of Forest 
Primary Production,” Science, Nov. 7, 1975. 

30. McGuire, John R. (Chief, Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.) A Report to 
Congress on the Nation's Renewable Resources. R.P.A. 
Assessment and Alternative Program Direc- 
tions. U.S. Printing Office, Late 1979. 

31. Wiener, Philip P. (ed.). Leibniz Selections. 
Scribners, New York, 1951 (Chapter I On 
Method). 

32. Cassidy, Harold G.; Fred Hauck; Dan 
Danck. Marble Hill—We Told You So. Offset- 
printed by the authors, 29 pages, 1979, Box 
813, Madison, Ind. 41250. 
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SHARPEN THE EDGE 


continued from page 31 


killed at Kent, the entire nation was 
moved. But the edge was gone. 

Where does this leave Oberlin, and 
those of us steeped in Oberlinian tra- 
ditions, in 1980? Oberlin—its trus- 
tees, administrators, alumni, faculty 
and, most important, its students— 
needs to constantly reaffirm its com- 
mitment to sharpening the edge. To 
absorb the offerings of this wondrous 
world and at the same time (to) hone 
the hard edge of struggle and com- 
mitment is surely the hardest chal- 
lenge for any person. The revolution 
will not be fought or won in Oberlin; 
the hardest struggles will always be 
waged in our cities and small com- 
munities. But people can learn from 
one another and teach one another in 
the Oberlin community which was 
once so respected for its humanitar- 
ian traditions. It is not in the Oberlin 
tradition to boast about who closed 
down first, or who was the center for 
an anti-anything hotline. 

Oberlin should breed thirst and 
dissatisfaction—thirst for knowledge, 
thirst for ideas, thirst for the better- 
ment of the human condition, dissat- 
isfaction with the present state of 
affairs in the country and the world. 
Some of that thirst and dissatisfac- 
tion can and should be developed in 
the classrooms and faculty offices 
and dorms and living rooms around 
the town. But most of it must of 
necessity come from different youth- 
ful spirits and minds meeting and col- 
liding and learning and trusting and 
doubting and exciting together— 
sharing energy and values and ideas, 
bringing together in a common bond 
the small ray of hope that those of us 
who thirst so badly (and so simply) 
for a better world represent. 

This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of political activism on the Ober- 
lin campus. The issues that merit 
being addressed at Oberlin should 
never be ignored. But it is critical to 
maintain a sensitivity to Oberlin’s 
place in the broader scheme of things. 
Time spent on the campus should be 
effectively utilized to help formulate 
strategies and approaches that can be 
used to take on the complex issues 
with which we are all faced in the 
world after our years at Oberlin. The 
task before all of us now, I think, is to 
get back on the track. We should be 
sharpening edges, refreshing spirits, 
providing once again some vitality to 


what has become the lost soul of this 
American society. 

I visited Oberlin this spring. It was 
a source of great inspiration to me. 
We live in extremely troubling and 
difficult times. The inflated price of 
an Oberlin education is one way in which 
those times are manifested on the 
campus. But times are troubling for 
more reasons than just the gutting of 
our economy. In less than two days 
on the campus, I attended three major 
events which addressed varied issues 
of grave concern: an anti-draft con- 
ference, a panel discussion on DNA 
research, and the powerful black 
theater production, “Two-getha- 
ness.” Despite having been in con- 
stant motion while I was there, I still 
missed out on a number of other 
exciting things that were happening. 

I was moved by the spirit on the 
campus. While the anti-draft confer- 
ence did not draw well, I am not at 
this point prepared to jump to the 
simple conclusion that people just 
aren’t interested. There are so many 
overwhelming problems to confront, 
and these issues affect all of us in 
different ways. The broad challenge 
is to try to identify the common 
values that motivate us to confront 
the various issues—to realize that 
anti-draft work, anti-nuke work, work 
around genetic research, and envi- 
ronmental consciousness just go hand- 
in-hand with a continued emphasis 
on civil rights work, on improving 
educational and economic opportuni- 
ties for minorities and women, on 
protecting the rights and interests of 
our children, and on finding a way to 
bring the prisoners of our poverty 
camps into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can society. 

Ten years ago we failed in our 
efforts to build coalitions. The insen- 
sitivity of the anti-war leadership to 
the significance of the shootings in 
Augusta and Jackson State was sym- 
bolic of a campus-wide reluctance to 
expend the necessary energy to 
develop a trust that could form the 
foundation for tactical and substan- 
tive coordination and mobilization of 
heretofore unmatched breadth. 

If Oberlinians can now take the 
risks and move to that somewhat 
precarious step, these ten years of 
groping and reflection will have served 
a useful purpose and we shall be able 
to understand with a sense of dignity 
rather than disgrace the impact of the 
tragedy of Kent State. 
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SUFFER THE FUTURE: Policy Choices in 
Southern Africa, by Robert I. Rotberg ‘55. 
Harvard University Press. $15. 

Robert Rotberg, who becomes president- 
elect of the Oberlin Alumni Association 
July 1, has visited and written about 
southern Africa for more than a genera- 
tion. He has not only studied the history 
and politics of the area but also has 
steeped himself in the economic, envi- 
ronmental and geographic factors that 
have helped create conflict there. 

This book should be of great value to 
present and past Oberlin students who 
have heard Rotberg discuss the topic in 
frequent visits to the campus. In March 
when he was in Oberlin for a meeting of 
the Alumni Board’s campus affairs com- 
mittee, he found himself talking to stu- 
dents who were more interested in Africa 
as a career choice than they were in dis- 
cussing Africa’s future. “I love that conti- 
nent,” and you will, too,” he said. His pro- 
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fessional life has been concerned with the 
emergence of the Third World, especially 
with that of the peoples of Africa and the 
Caribbean. 

In Suffer the Future he confesses his affec- 
tion, concern and anxiety for the peoples 
of South Africa, Namibia and Zimbabwe 
and for their destinies and the “fates of 
those who—unasked—will inherit the 
whirlwind.” He points out that South 
Africa is a beautiful, developed country 
with a still unrealized potential. “As a 
white state,” says Rotberg, “it has a bril- 
liant future behind it; as a nation capa- 
ble of fruitfully linking black and white, it 
may havea future far surpassing any that 
can presently be imagined for whites 
alone.” 

Rotberg is neither optimistic nor pes- 
simistic about southern Africa’s chances 
of achieving its “rightful place as the eco- 
nomic powerhouse and political leader of 
black Africa.” Evolutionary beginnings 
may be delayed too long. Violence may 
become increasingly common and a man- 
aged transition may become less and less a 
real possibility. 

“The task of Western statesmen is to 
nudge, cajole, and otherwise make possi- 
ble the development within South Africa 
of political systems that deliver full partic- 
ipation to blacks without submerging 
whites. That is a tall order, and one that 
no one should suppose can be fulfilled 
quickly or—depending upon the boldness 
of South Africa’s leadership—without 
episodes of great societal pain,” says 
Rotberg. 

The book is intended to be “read com- 
fortably on trains and airplanes and in 
company boardrooms as well as in the 
classroom and in professional studies.” 
Rotberg is professor of political science 


and history at MIT. 


JIM FIXX’S SECOND BOOK OF RUN- 
NING by James F. Fixx ‘57. Random 
House. $10. The Complete Book of Running 
now has acompanion volume onits heels. 
While revising the first book, Fixx found 
that his notes contained all new informa- 
tion on training tips, diet, equipment, 
medicine and psychology. He decided to 
write a new book. It includes a runner’s 
directory of magazines, books, services 
and organizations. It talks about how to 
get the most out of running, running 
after age 40 and how women are making 
running a personal triumph. Even the 
cover has changed from red running shoes 
and a red background to blue shoes and 
blue background. In those blue shoes, 
Jim’s famous legs have become more 
muscular since the first book. 


WHOLE BODY FITNESS: Training Mind, 
Body and Spirit, by Dan Millman. Clark- 
son N. Potter (One Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016). $10. Outlines a new approach 
to sport and exercise as it relates to daily 
life—and shows how anyone has within 
himself (or herself) a natural athlete, 
waiting to be unleashed. The book was 
reviewed very favorably by Publisher's 
Weekly and by School Library Journal. More 
than a fitness book, it outlines an active 
way to approach education of the whole 
person. A former associate professor of 
phys ed (1972-74), Millman is now a 
house director in North Hall and has 
begun a professional writing career. His 
second book, to be published this fall, is a 
novel—a “basically true story” called Way 
of the Peaceful Warrior (J.P. Tarcher, subsi- 
diary of Houghton Mifflin). Millman and 
his wife, Joy (Eisenberg ’74), are planning 
to stay in Oberlin next year. 


THE EIGHTY-YEAR EXPERIENCE OF 
A GRASS ROOTS CITIZEN by Chester 
A. Graham ‘17. Jasiu Milanowski, Ammon 
Hennacy House, 241 Charles S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $8 (postpaid). Chester A. 
(“Batt”) Graham has written this autobi- 
ography because he was “stimulated by 
the inquiries and encouragement from 
friends near and far over a period of 
years.” 

He chose the title because he believes 
that “real power is not in Washington but 
with the people.” Now aged 88, Graham 
says his life of social activism has not 
made him a wealthy man, but he has no 
regrets and he thinks he’s found as much 
joy in life as any rich person. 

A Quaker and avowed pacifist, he has 
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beena farm labor organizer, minister and 
educator and he is well known for his 
involvement with groups promoting racial 
equality and world peace. 

He recently wrote a newsletter describ- 
ing the Peace Academy Commission Act 
that was signed into law by President 
Carter in 1978 and funded by Congress 
last October. The funds became available 
in January and the commission is holding 
hearings on the possibility of establishing 
a National Peace Academy. Graham thinks 
a Peace Academy is even more necessary 
than West Point, Annapolis and the Air 
Force Academy. 

On May 1, the Urban League of Greater 
Muskegon named Graham as winner of 
its 1980 Jonathan Walker Award for 
“consistently and effectively seeking to 
improve our nation by extending to all 
persons opportunities toward full partici- 
pation in the total life of our community.” 

The award is named in honor of 
Jonathan Walker, a seacaptain who was caught 
in Florida in 1844 while trying to help a 
group of slaves escape to freedom. As 
punishment, his hand was branded with 
the letters “S.S.,” signifying “Slave 
Stealer.” He later lived in Muskegon until 
his death in 1878. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, Vol. 8, 
edited by Francelia McWilliams Butler 
‘34. Yale University Press. Cloth $20. 
Paper $7.95. An annual of the Modern 
Language Association Group on Chil- 
dren’s Literature and the Children’s Liter- 
ature Assn., this volume includes analysis 
and critical interpretation of children’s 
literature and represents a wide range of 
approaches. It is the first journal in the 
field of children’s literature published bya 
major university press. Included are criti- 
cal and historical essays on 19th and 20th 
century children’s books, with subjects 
ranging from child abuse to the necessity 
of reviving interest in the old fairy tales. 
In one article, by John Griffith, “Charlotte's 
Web: A Lonely Fantasy of Love,” the char- 
acters and plot are carefully analyzed and 
the meaning of the book is discussed 
symbolically. Other articles include “The 
Fantasy World of Russell Hoban” by A. 
Joan Bowers and “The Four-Part Struc- 
ture of Bilbo’s Education” by William 
Greer. Contributors include Robert Cole, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for Children of 
Crisis, Alison Lurie, children’s literature 
teacher at Cornell, and Michael Hearn, 
editor of The Annotated Wizard Di Oz: 
Francelia Butler is professor of English at 
U. Conn. and a writer and editor. She is 
the author of a two-volume Masterworks of 
Children’s Literature of the 17th Century, a 
novel, The Lucky Piece, and Marxism, Femi- 
nism and Free Love: The Story of the Ruskin 
Commune. She is the editor of each annual 
volume of Children’s Literature and has an 
NEH grant to study ritual nature of 
rhymes. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
ANACHRONISM by Keyes D. Metcalf 
‘11. Readex Books. $14.95. The author, 
who has been involved with libraries for 
75 of his 91 years, says this is the first 
volume of his memoirs. The publisher, on 
the dust jacket, says the only thing anach- 
ronistic about Metcalf is that he has main- 
tained such qualities as integrity, con- 
scientiousness and a probing, intelligent 
curiosity in an age when, unfortunately, 
those qualities themselves have become 
anachronisms. 

Metcalf’s book covers his Oberlin years 
in some detail as well as his experiences in 
the New York Public Library before going 
to Harvard in 1937. As might be expected, 
the anecdotes are rich and the recollec- 
tions of Oberlin are absolutely charming. 


PALEOCEANOGRAPHY by Thomas 
J.M. Schopf ’60. Harvard University Press. 
$25. Concerns the oceans of ancient times 
and how one finds out about them. Chap- 
ters are: Ocean volume, bathmetry, water 
studies (tides, currents, circulation), 
temperature, chemistry, climatology and 
biology. Schopf is professor of paleobiol- 
ogy at U. Chicago. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION, The 
Robert McLaughlin Gallery, Oshawa, 
Canada, organized and catalogued by 
Jennifer C. Watson ’74. 129 pp. $20, 
paper. This catalogue details the entire 
collection of 755 paintings, sculpture, 
prints and drawings by 218 artists in the 
McLaughlin Gallery through December 
1977. The core of the gallery’s collection 
consists of the 37 paintings willed to the 
city of Oshawa by Alexandra Luke (1901- 
1967), a member of Painters Eleven and 
the wife of the founder of the gallery, C. 
Ewart McLaughlin. The paintings were to 
be held by the city until a gallery was 
established where they could be properly 
displayed. A year after her death, her 
husband created the gallery. 

The Luke collection contained her own 
work as well as those by other members 
of Painters Eleven (1953-60), who intro- 
duced abstraction to the Ontario art scene, 
and other contemporary artists. Works 
by members of Painters Eleven were also 
purchased by the gallery along with paint- 
ings by artists whose work paralleled the 
group in style, art by painters whose 
work at its inception developed out of the 
Eleven or works by regional artists. 

The catalogue includes two color plates, 
193 black and white plates and six text 
figures. The foreword is written by the 
director, Joan Murray, and the explana- 
tion of the catalogue by Watson, cur- 
rently assistant curator/registrar. 
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Letters 


Tainted money? 

Thanks to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine for 
telling me how General Motors Corp. has 
managed tocontaminate its common stock 
to such an extent that many of the stu- 
dents and older Oberlin folks are encour- 
aging the college to get rid of it (HASSLING 
GM ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA, Jan-Feb 1980). 
Apparently, the stock lost favor with 
these people when a few hundred GM 
trucks which had been manufactured and 
sold to the police and military in South 
Africa were used to transport South 
African blacks to jail. 

I do not understand how one can hold 
General Motors officials and stockholders 
responsible for this action when the of- 
fending actions were taken by South 
African officials enforcing South African 
laws which Oberlin students don’t like. If 
South African officials had used the trucks 
to haul South African blacks from the jail 
to their homes, I see no reason for South 
Africans to share the credit with GM offi- 
cials and stockholders. 

Apparently the “tainting” of the GM 
stock is a case of guilt by association. If 
this concept is generally applicable, Gen- 
eral Motors should have a problem right 
here in America every time a bank robber 
uses a General Motors car when commit- 
ting a crime. We might then ask GM to 
stop building cars that robbers can use 
when they rob banks. 

If lapply the concept of guilt by associa- 
tion to my own situation, I come up with 
some very interesting results; especially 
since the back cover of the Jan-Feb Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine is soliciting money for 
the Oberlin Annual Fund. To state the 
case succinctly, if Oberlin sees fit to divest 
its General Motors stock, the college 
should also divest me. 

I am a General Motors man with 37 
years of active service and 17 years of 
experience as a retiree. If we apply the 
guilt by association principle, | must be 
thoroughly “tainted” by the “big profits’ 
that arose from the sale of 400 trucks to 
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the South African military and police in 
1978. 

According to the “Henry Bent” proce- 
dure (REPORT TO MY CONSTITUENTS AND 
OTHER ALUMNI, Sep-Oct 1978) for com- 
puting my unpaid debt and my already- 
paid debt to Oberlin, I have already con- 
tributed several thousand dollars of 
“tainted” money to the college. I say this 
because all the money I have came from 
GM profits in the form of salary, stock 
dividends and pension benefits. But, if the 
college decides to divest me, I will be 
happy to take back all that tainted money. 

I still have a few hundred shares of GM 
that could be used to take care of the 
unpaid part of my Oberlin debt as com- 
puted by the Henry Bent procedure. But I 
would not think of completing this trans- 
action if I were to be divested. It would be 
too embarrassing for all concerned. 

If my analysis of this situation offends 
Oberlin students and other people, I am 
sorry and I offer my apologies. I am 
simply allowing my conscience and my 
thinking to dictate my reactions and 
decisions. 

Lloyd Withrow ‘22 
Rochester, Mich. 


Man of integrity 

Arthur Poister (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY, March-April 1980) was a man of 
the highest personal and musical integ- 
rity. He was one of the finest musicians | 
ever knew. He cared about his art and 
greatly desired to instill his knowledge 
and sensitivity into his students. 

During the time that he was professor 
of organ at the University of Redlands he 
frequently gave Bach concerts at Sunday 
afternoon vespers in the U. of R. Chapel. 
People flocked to hear him. Bach became 
alive under his fingers. If his students at 
Oberlin did not attend his Thursday 
afternoon organ class, it was like slapping 
his face. He had so much to give and he 
gave freely with inspiration. 

Though he left Oberlin to go to Syra- 
cuse, his Oberlin students will never 
forget him. A man of Arthur Poister’s 
stature in music shall never be forgotten. 

Janet Woodrow Budd ‘46 
Redlands, Calif. 


A special feeling 

“Sign us up for next time.” “The high 
point of our year.” These were two of 
many complimentary comments made by 
host families after the Oberlin College 
Choir was in the Albany-Schenectady 
area March 13. 

My husband, Harry ‘48, and I heard the 
same thing when the choir was here three 
years ago and this is why we again agreed 
to sponsor the 1980 performance. 

It is a tribute to the choir’s reputation 
that this year, when one bus broke down, 
the concert was delayed two hours but 
300 people waited patiently. They lis- 
tened to hastily taped music from an 


Oberlin record of earlier years, drank the 
coffee we had prepared for the choir, devel- 
oped a community spirit, and applauded 
during the whole procession when the 
choir finally entered. The choir, in turn, 
applauded the audience. It was a special 
feeling. 

Margaret Barnard ‘21, Kirk Quinton 
Hauser ‘43, Ann Fuller Brandon ‘56 and 
Helen Lewis Cackener ‘48 were the other 
members of this year’s committee. 

Alice Spore Howes 48 
Slingerlands, N.Y. 


Save Chance Creek 
The March-April issue disrupted my 
weekend schedule as | read the offerings 
of Rich Orloff, Welling Hall, Gretchen 
Smith and Herm Beavers (and friends) in 
that ragout that ranged from Libya to Los 
Angeles and the wild world of TV sitcoms 
with stopovers at Suzuki and back on the 
Underground Railroad to Chance Creek. 
One of the memorable events of my 
freshman week in September 1933 was 
the outing at Chance Creek. It was a wel- 
come relief from the stiff-necked 
orientation schedule that included a sex 
education lecture in the airless audito- 
rium at the old Wright Zoological Build- 
ing. I well recall the steep-sided ravine 
overhanging the Vermilion River. Save 
Chance Creek! That $6,620 in 1928 was 

well spent. 

Fred Brewster ’37 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Learning and laughter 

Give us more Rich Orloffs and more 
Welling Halls and we'll send you more Bar 
Mitzvah money. 

We Oberlinians, more than any other 
human species, need to learn to laugh at 
ourselves. 

Patricia Crew Fleming ‘40 
Wilmington, Del. 


Color him crimson? 
I want the record to show that I look 
nothing like the cartoon of me in the 
March-April issue. 
I’m taller, thinner and have never had 
freckles. 
Besides, I never wear the letter “O” on 
my chest. I prefer a simple lightning bolt. 
Flash Orloff ’73 
Planet Mongo 


Two (or three) barrels 
The Fall 1979 issue hit me with at least 
two barrels. 

As an ancient schoolmaster I really 
enjoyed reading Vinio Rossi's “In praise of 
eclecticism.” I had the feeling that his 
sense of humor and mine are at least 
second cousins. | have a hunch that his 
conversational style plays out there in the 
same ball park where his writing is doing 
the pitching. 

The article about the magazine’s 75th 
birthday had one of my favorite teachers 
playing hero. Louis Lord was my Latin 
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teacher in 1909 and IJ also was in his class 
the first year that he offered “Greek 
Literature in English.” He and my parents 
were classmates in Ravenna (Ohio) Hig 
School. He had great ability that owned 
imagination and sat on the same bench 
with a fine sense of humor. 

“Two shall be grinding at the mill; the 
one shall be taken and the other left. Two 
shall be walking in the field; the one shall 
be taken and the other left.” That’s the 
way of the world that you catch in “Losses 
in the Oberlin family.” Some of our very 
special friends show up there, but we 
appreciate very much your telling us. R.R. 
Johnson turned down a job at Bellevue 
(Ohio) to teach and coach with me. He 
was one of our very finest young menand 
most capable teachers. Howard Husted 
and I were good friends. He beat me ina 
two-mile race on the track in Warner 
Gym. 

Fred Powers ‘13 
Amherst, Ohio 


George Scott honored 

As you will be reporting in the Summer 
1980 issue, George T. Scott is retiring as 
professor of biology in June. An even 
hundred of us honored him May 9 at the 
dining room of Asia House (Quadrangle). 
We had a good time telling tall tales (and 
even a few true ones) and Dick Levin was 
a masterful “master of ceremonies.” 

We did manage to keep one secret, 
however, and were able to surprise George 
by announcing that we had established 
the George T. Scott Endowed Scholarship 
Fund. The income will be used to provide 
scholarships to Oberlin students to ena- 
ble them to take courses at a marine bio- 
logical laboratory. 

To date, a total of 193 contributions 
have been received and the fund now 
stands at $5,175. I am pleased and grati- 
fied by the success of this venture and 
George is very pleased. 

Iam hoping that many alumni will want 
to help the Scott Scholarship Fund grow. 

Anna Ruth Brummett 
Chairman 

Department of Biology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Applause for Moe 
I have learned never to miss a choral con- 
cert conducted by Prof. Daniel Moe. They 
are always superb! 
Frederick B. Artz ‘16 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Memorial minutes 


Chester Linn Shaver ’28 
Professor Emeritus of English 
1907-1980 


hester Shaver, son of a small- 

town attorney in the western 

Pennsylvania town of Somerset, 
was born Nov. 23, 1907, and died Feb. 
2, 1980. I watched him in his last few 
years of courageous suffering, his 
body emaciated by disease and re- 
peated operations, his temper occa- 
sionally shortened, but his formida- 
ble memory hardly weakened even 
near the end, and his spirit never 
daunted. It has beena special pleasure 
to look back over his whole life of 
dignity and achievement. 

Chester was one of a generation of 
scholars just beginning to retire as I 
arrived at Oberlin in 1964. His long 
career embodied a tradition of severe 
intellectual integrity and devotion to 
Oberlin College that I hope will never 
die. He was a graduate of Oberlin 
College in 1928, summa cum laude in 
both English and Classics. He earned 
his master’s degree from Harvard in 
1929 and his doctorate in 1937, hav- 
ing been a University Scholar and 
winning the Bowdoin Prize and Medal 
in Classics there. After one year asan 
instructor of English at Long Island 
University, he came to Oberlin as an 
instructor in 1930. He served as 
instructor, assistant, associate and 
full professor of English until his 


retirement in 1974. During that time 
he was twice chairman of the depart- 
ment, from 1952-55 and 1964-70, 
and once chairman of the humanities 
division. 

Chester was a distinguished scho- 
lar, especially of Wordsworth and the 
other Romantic poets. He published 
some 19 articles, assorted reviews 
and two book-length works. The 
monumental edition of Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The 
Early Years appeared in 1967, revising 
the casual work of that pioneering 
Wordsworthian, Ernest de Selincourt, 
and Wordsworth’s Library, was published 
in 1979, in collaboration with his 
wife, Alice. He was a faithful member 
of numerous organizations, charac- 
teristically joining a quiet boast with 
meticulous accuracy when he revised 
his vita in 1973 to note that he had 
been in the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation for 40 consecutive years. I 
now record his continuation as an 
emeritus member up to this year, 
since I am sure he would not want a 
factual record left incomplete. 
(Chester was always careful and 
complete. My wife, who studied 
Romantic poetry with him in 1964, 
gives special testimony to his concern 
for exact, packed expression. She 
confessed to him just a couple of 
months ago that it was impossible to 
take notes in Braille from his since, 
unlike most professors, he included 
no padding in his lectures, to be omit- 
ted in summary.) Chester was active 
both locally and nationally in Phi Beta 
Kappa and in several organizations 
devoted to Wordsworthian study and 
to the maintenance of Wordsworth 
memorabilia at Dove Cottage and 
Rydal Mount. He was a member and 
sometime deacon and trustee of First 
Church. 

But what I remember most vividly 
is Chester as a central part of the 
English department. I think he left his 
mark on every decision the depart- 
ment made during the years between 
my arrival and his retirement. (His 
memory was for once inaccurate when 
he claimed that he had hired Bob 
Longsworth and me in 1964; in fact 
Andrew Bongiorno ‘23 was chairman 
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until the summer that we actually 
arrived.) But he made his careful, 
deliberate statement on each issue 
that came before us. We younger, 
more impatient members did not 
always relish the enumeration of 
every mispronunciation and dubious 
grammatical construction by a candi- 
date, but our decisions were the bet- 
ter for his care, and 44 years of Eng- 
lish students are the better for his 
careful, exact tutoring and high 
standards. They learned to admire 
the dark profundities of the Romantic 
poets, which he loved, without being 
allowed to slip into a pseudo-Romantic 
carelessness of detail, which he 
loathed. 

Chester was always loyal to Ober- 
lin. He even married a former student 
of his, Alice Crofts of the class of 
1936, an example whose great suc- 
cess inspired me among others to 
emulation, and both of his children 
were graduated from Oberlin. 
(Chester just wouldn’t let me say “his 
children graduated.”) He could be a 
difficult man, but the difficulty came 
mostly from the demands he made of 
himself and others. He was abovealla 
good man, in the whole range of ways 
that phrase can be uttered. Fittingly 
enough, William Wordsworth has 
described his spirit best: 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when 
brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath 
wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought: 

Whose high endeavours are an inward 
light 

That makes the path before him always 
bright: 

Who, witha natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is dili- 
gent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not 
there, 

But makes his moral being his prime 
care. 


Memorial minute by Robert B. Pierce, profes- 


sor of English, adopted by the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College April 22, 1980. 
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Marion Sims 


Emeritus Professor of Singing 
1892-1980 

arion Sims’s voice studio was 

the tower room, #420, high 

above the main staircase of 
the old Conservatory. Very soon after 
her retirement in 1957, the wrecker’s 
ball swung mercilessly at the building 
and a large crowd gathered on the 
corner of Professor and College 
Streets, cheering as each wall col- 
lapsed in a cloud of rubble. 

I stood next to Donald Love ‘16 on 
that corner as the tower room crashed 
to the ground, and Don said:“Oh my, 
I do hope Marion got out in time.” 

Marion did get out in time. In time, 
indeed, to spend 22 more years until a 
few months before her death— giving 
of her musical energy and experience 
to a steady line of students, some new 
and many who had worked with her 
year after year. Marion would not 
tolerate “people who say ‘I don’t know 
anything about music really, but I 
know what I like.’ ” To such self- 
styled experts she had nothing to 
say—she was “hardly more affable 
than a cameo.” She had no time for 
slothful youngsters, nor for those 
whose egocentricity attracted them 
to the dream of making music in pub- 
lic. Everyone was introduced to the 
same level of discipline—the well- 
known buzz card, the trademark of 
all Sims students. This pedagogical 
buzzing was heard before class, in the 
hallways, and in the practice rooms. 
And in the Sims studio there were 
always four or five auditors at every 
“private” lesson, as Marion believed 


that students could learn much from 
observation. 

Those who submitted to the disci- 
pline adhered to Marion Sims’s belief 
that “music must take rank as the 
highest of fine arts—as the one which, 
more than any other, ministers to 
human welfare.” The bond of affec- 
tion was so strong as to last even 
beyond her lifetime. 

The fearsome sensitivity of the 
Sims ear had been developed, as was 
the custom for young musicians in 
her day, first at a conservatory—for 
Marion, the Troy Conservatory, in 
the city of her birth—and subsequent- 
ly in the studios of great teachers in 
New York City. Frederick Bristol and 
May Laird-Brown were her mentors, 
and her reputation as a fine accompa- 
nist grew steadily when she became 
assistant to Bristol and Herbert 
Witherspoon, between 1914 and 1928. 
Tangible evidence of that reputation 
is attached to this minute, a program 
given at the White House Dec. 1, 
1927, when Marion Sims appeared as 
accompanist for Madame Marie Sun- 
delius and Richard Crooks. 

We think of her career as having 
been altogether oriented to her Ober- 
lin years, and she was honored by 
being named the first female full pro- 
fessor in the history of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. But, she was actually 
45 years old when she came to Ober- 
lin in 1936. Her modesty allowed no 
mention of the years before Frank 
Shaw coaxed her to leave the big city 
to work at Oberlin. But innumerable 
press notices were found in her effects 
to testify to her extremely wide expe- 
rience and exposure as a professional 
accompanist before she took up her 
post as voice professor at the Con- 
servatory of Oberlin. In those 21 
years she “graduated” dozens of 
musicians whose influence extended 
to schools and universities, to concert 
halls, and through commercial record- 
ings. We may all be gone before those 
Oberlin graduates will forget that 
strong and articulate teacher, who 
seemed frequently at the point of los- 
ing her pince-nez as she emphasized 
one or another very important musi- 
cal point, but whose warm and gra- 
cious smile assuaged even the most 
wounded egos. 


Memorial minute by Fenner Douglas ‘42, 
read by David Boe, dean of the Conservatory, 
and adopted by the General Faculty of Ober- 
lin College April 22, 1980. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Emeritus faculty 


W. Hayden Boyers, April 15 at Chowan Hospi- 
tal, Edenton, N.C., following a heart attack. He 
was emeritus professor of Frenchand had been 
a founder and long-time director of Oberlin’s 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players. Mr. Boyers became 
ill while he and his wife, Dorothy ‘31 A.M., 
were en route to Florida from Oberlin. 

Mr. Boyers joined the faculty in 1928 as 
instructor in French, became assistant profes- 
sor in 1930, associate professor in 1942 and 
professor in 1956. He had been emeritus pro- 
fessor since 1967. He was born in Woodsfield, 
Ohio, Sept. 4, 1900, and received the A.B. from 
Ohio Wesleyan in 1922. He received the A.M. 
there in 1924 and the Ph.D. from Chicago in 
1929. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty, Mr. 
Boyers taught Latin, Greek and French at Ohio 
Wesleyan while waiting for his wife-to-be to 
graduate. They met onthe stage when he was a 
senior and she was a freshman. Following their 
marriage in 1927 he was instructor in Romance 
language at Chicago. 

In addition to his interests in scholarship and 
drama, Mr. Boyers was an avid golfer. In the 
early 1930's, when golf was still an intramural 
sport at Oberlin, he and Olaf Christianson, 
then assistant professor of choral music, were 
unofficial coaches. Mr. Boyers became coach of 
the varsity golf team in 1934 and continued in 
that capacity through the 1947 season. His 
teams compiled a record of 36 victories, 38 
losses and four ties. As late as last fall, Mr. 
Boyers regularly practiced his golf strokes on 
the Park St. playground near College Park 
Manor where he and Mrs. Boyers had resided 
since 1975. 

In 1949, when he began directing Gilbert and 
Sullivan productions, Hall Auditorium was still 
on the drawing boards. Mr. Boyers scheduled 
performances in Cleveland and other locations 
to demonstrate that there was no suitable place 
in Oberlin for their performance. Finally, he 
and Stan McLaughlin ’20, then director of 
ODA and now emeritus professor of English, 
won their point and Hall Auditorium was built 
as a theater. Mr. Boyers and McLaughlin pro- 
duced the dedication performance in Hall in the 
fall of 1953. 

In the summer of 1953, Mr. Boyers began 
taking the G&S players to Cape Cod for 
summer productions. Following his retirement, 
that enterprise collapsed. The G&S Players 
now are part of the Oberlin Student Theater 
Association and the College Light Opera Com- 
pany holds forth at Highfield Theater in Fal- 
mouth, Mass. Mr. Boyers was a regular visitor 
each summer at the Light Opera performances. 

After his retirement in 1967, Mr. Boyer 
joined the faculty of St. Paul’s College in Law- 
renceville, Va. He originally intended to stay 
there a year, but he and Mrs. Boyers enjoyed 
the work so much that they stayed eight years. 
The institution, headed by James A. Russell Jr. 
‘40, is sponsored by the Episcopal Church and 
has a student body of 450 to 550 students of all 
economic and social persuasions and most of 
them are black. The integrated faculty includes 
Chinese and Indian professors. 

Mr. Boyers was director of drama, consult- 
ant of humanities, chaired the English depart- 
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ment for 1% years and gave golf lessons. He 
produced 35 or 40 plays and made tours to 
Chicago and Tallahassee. After returning to 
Oberlin in 1975, Mr. Boyers told Oberlin News- 
Tribune writer Dorrie Sturges about his first 
experience with black theater. “When blacks 
said the lines,” he said, “it became meaningful. 
They could tell me how to do those lines.” 

Mr. Boyers was a member of the American 
Association of Teachers of French and the 
Modern Language Association of America. He 
contributed articles to Modern Philosophy, Italica 
and Modern Language Notes. He was translator 
and editor of Frederic Bastiat’s Economic Harmon- 
ics (Van Nostrand Press, 1964) and editor, Eco- 
nomic Sophisms and Essays of Frederic Bastiat 
(Van Nostrand Press, 1964). 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a son, John 
H. ‘59, and three grandchildren. 


Luke E. Steiner ‘24, ‘78h, April 13 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, following a heart 
attack. He taught chemistry at Oberlin from 
1928 until his retirement in 1966 and was 
department chairman for 20 years. 

Mr. Steiner was born in Columbus Grove, 
Ohio, Dec. 11, 1900, and attended Goshen Col- 
lege (1918-20) and taught high school math 
and science for two years before enrolling at 
Oberlin. He had a brilliant undergraduate 
record as a chemistry major and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

As a graduate assistant at Yale, he was 
awarded a Sterling Junior Fellowship. After 
receiving the Ph.D. from Yale in 1927, he was 
instructor in chemistry there for a year. 

He came to Oberlin as assistant professor 
and was promoted to associate professor in 
1937 and professor in 1943. 

When the late Prof. Harry N. Holmes retired 
in 1945 after 31 years on the faculty, Prof. 
Steiner succeeded him as department chair- 
man. He was Severance Professor 1952-66. 

Mr. Steiner’s special interests were thermo- 
dynamics and absorption. His book, Introduction 
to Chemical Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill 1941, 
1948), was an acclaimed leader in its field. After 
Prof. William H. Chapin ‘04 retired in 1938, 
Prof. Steiner was asked to revise the Chapin 
texts: Second Year College Chemistry and (with Emer- 
itus Prof. Werner Bromund ’35 A.M.) Laboratory 
Exercises in Second Year Chemistry. In 1955, Macmil- 
lan published General Chemistry, co- 
authored by Mr. Steiner and J. Arthur Camp- 
bell ‘38, then professor of chemistry. 

In 1959, Mr. Steiner participated (while ona 
one-semester leave) in a record-breaking pub- 
lication venture when he wrote the two-volume 
text, Modern Chemistry, for use as the students’ 
and instructors’ manual for a filmed chemistry 
course offered over TV channels by NBC-TV’s 
“Continental Classroom” at 6:30 a.m. daily. 
The course was intended for high school teach- 
ers who could take it for credit granted by a 
number of co-operating colleges and universi- 
ties. Prof. John F. Baxter from the U. of Florida 
taught the course. Mr. Steiner had the first 
volume ready in September and the second 
volume was published on Jan. 15, 1960, for use 
in the second semester. Some 626,000 viewed 


the programs and purchased 50,000 copies of 
Modern Chemistry. 

Mr. Steiner was a leader in the early 1960’s 
of efforts to introduce “New Chemistry Cur- 
ricula” in the nation’s high schools. Programs 
known as the Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 
and Chemical Education Materials Study 
(CHEM Study) were developed by high school 
and college teachers working in close co- 
operation and tested extensively in selected 
high schools. Prof. Steiner was a contributor to 
the CHEM Study program. 

In 1964 Mr. Steiner was chairman of the 
American Chemical Society’s division of chem- 
ical education. He was also named to the first 
advisory board of Chemistry, a then new ACS 
publication directed toward serious students of 
science at the secondary school level. He was a 
visiting associate of the ACS committee on 
professional training with the duty of evaluat- 
ing instruction in chemistry departments in 
colleges and universities. He was also a visiting 
scientist under the ACS program for bringing 
outside advisors and lecturers to colleges for 
brief visits. In 1965 he helped write an elemen- 
tary school science program for the Oberlin 
public schools. 

Mr. Steiner believed that high school courses 
were “too bookish” and that students should 
instead discover how theories were built upon 
facts that were established by experiments. 

He was listed in Who's Who in America and 
American Men of Science. He was a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

In 1954, when the Ohio Athletic Conference 
was sharply divided over adoption of the “two- 
platoon” rule in football and a proposal to for- 
bid scouting in basketball, Mr. Steiner was 
elected to a two-year term as president of the 
conference. He was the fourth Oberlinian to be 
president of the OAC. His predecessors were 
C.E. St. John, first president in 1902 and the 
prime mover in the conference’s founding, 
C.W. Savage ’93 and J.H. Nichols ‘11. 

Prof. Steiner was a member of the OAC’s 
legislative body for 20 years and a familiar fig- 
ure at Oberlin sporting events where he served 
as timer at track meets, etc. 

He was a delegate to the Democratic national 
convention in 1940, past president of the 
Exchange Club, first chairman (1952) of the 
Oberlin Civil Service Commission, past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and past 
vice president of the trustees of the Oberlin 
Public Library. 

In 1978 he received the honorary Sc.D. from 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Steiner leaves his wife, the former 
Helen (Judy) Watson ‘25 whom he married in 
1928, children Bruce W. ’53, Joan E. ‘55 and 
Ann Clough ’70, three grandchildren and a sis- 
ter, Charity Hostetler who attended the School 
of Theology 1930-33. His father, the late 
Menno Simons Steiner, attended the GST in 
1891-92. Memorial services were held April 15 
at the First Church in Oberlin. The Luke E. 
Steiner Lectureship in Chemistry has been 
established in his memory. Contributions to 
this endowed fund can be sent to the Develop- 
ment Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 
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Former faculty 
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Elsie Nolan Friedman, March 30 at her home 


in Chevy Chase, Md., of cancer. She was a 
French instructor 1937-44. Prior to her ap- 
pointment at Oberlin, she taught French at 
Westhampton College, U. of Richmond, where 
she received the A.B. in 1925. She received the 
M.A. from Columbia in 1947 and the Diplome 
d’Etudes Universitaires from the Sorbonne. In 
1948 she was married to Joseph Friedman ’37, 
who had been assistant (1937-42) in the Con- 
servatory office. Mrs. Friedman taught mod- 
ern languages at Rutgers until 1950. Born June 
22,1902, in Richmond, Va., she leaves her hus- 
band and a daughter. 


Paul B. Means, March 29 in Eugene, Ore. He 
was assistant professor of psychology 1925-27. 
He also taught at Berea, Puget Sound, James- 
town, Yankton and Morningside. He was pro- 
fessor and head of the department of religion 
at U. Oregon for 18 years. 

He served 12 years as a missionary for the 
Methodist Church in S.E. Asia and was a 
member of the Oregon Conference. He also 
was adult literacy director in India, Malaysia 
and Borneo. During WWII he was a lieutenant 
commander of intelligence on Admiral King’s 
staff. 

Mr. Means was born Jan. 5, 1894. He received 
the A.B. from Yale in 1915 and studied at the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 1915- 
16. A Rhodes scholar from Nebraska, he re- 
ceived the B.Litt. from St. John’s College of 
Oxford U. and later received the Ph.D. from 
Columbia and Union Seminary. 

He leaves his wife, the former Natalie Toms 
who attended Oberlin 1926-27 as a special stu- 
dent, and four children including Mariel J. 
Ames ‘49. 


Ole A. Simley, Feb. 23 in Tucson. He was act- 
ing assistant professor of psychology 1924-26 
and received a teaching appointment in 1927 at 
U. Arizona where he was professor of psychol- 
ogy for 42 years. He also taught at U. Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa State Teachers College. After his 
retirement from Arizona, he taught courses 
at Pima Community College. 

Prof. Simley received the B.A. in 1919 and 
the M.A. in 1920 from Carleton. He received 
the Ph.D. from Wisconsin in 1931. A specialist 
in abnormal psychology, he was honored by 
the Tucson Trade Bureau in 1966, received the 
U. Arizona Alumni Association’s appreciation 
award for outstanding service in 1969 and the 
university’s Faculty Achievement Award in 
1977. 

A member of the board of control of the 
Arizona State Hospital, he was one of the 
founders of Pima County Assn. for Mental 
Health anda founder of the Tucson Child Guid- 
ance Clinic. He was also a member of Sigma 
Chi, the American Guild of Organists and the 
Arizona State Psychology Assn. 

He leaves his wife, the former Iva Dodd, two 
sons, a daughter, two grandchildren and three 
sisters. 


Emeritus staff 


Ruth H. Hammond, March 4 in Washington, 
D.C. She was house director at Cranford 
(1946-49), Fairchild (1949-56) and Grad House 
(1956-61). 

Mrs. Hammond was born in West Plaines, 
Mo., in 1891, grew up in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago and attended Miss Wheeler’s School for 
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Girls in Providence, R.I. She lived in California 
before moving to Oberlin. She was active in 
the NAACP and in Democratic politics and had 
resided in Washington since 1977. 

She leaves son Peter and a granddaughter. 
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Louise Van Harlingen Ingersoll, March 10 at 
her home in Washington, D.C., of congestive 
heart failure. She was born Jan. 11, 1885, in 
Richmond, Ind. She studied voice at the Con- 
servatory 1904-06 and also studied at Agnes 
Scott College in Georgia and in New York. 

She was the widow of retired Admiral Royal 
Eason Ingersoll, commander in chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet during WWII. After his retire- 
ment in 1945, they maintained homes in Wash- 
ington and in LaPorte, Ind. Adm. Ingersoll died 
in 1976. 

Mrs. Ingersoll was president of the Society 
of Sponsors of the U.S. Navy, a member of the 
National Society of Colonial Dames and the 
D.A.R. In 1979, she sponsored the U.S.S. 
Ingersoll, a multimission destroyer. 

She leaves a daughter and two grand- 


children. 


1909 


Meta Kokjer Key, March 16, at age 96, at the 
Methodist Memorial Home in Holdrege, Neb. 
Until a few months before her death, she had 
played piano regularly during chapel services 
at the home. Mrs. Key was born July 17, 1894, 
in the family home built by her father in 
Clarks, Neb. She attended U. Nebraska and 
Oberlin 1905-06 and then returned to Clarks 
to teach music and piano privately. She mar- 
ried John W. Key, Jan. 18, 1911. Mrs. Key was a 
member of the Order of the Eastern Star and 
was active in Clarks Congregational Church. 
In 1961, she was honored for being organist of 
the First Congregational Church in Clarks for 
over 50 years. She leaves two daughters, four 
grandchildren, 11 great-grandchildren and two 
brothers. Her husband died in 1936. 


1910 


Isabella Strohmeier Huge, April 30 at Elyria 
(Ohio) Memorial Hospital. She was 93 years 
old. A lifelong resident of Elyria, she was a 
member and organist of St. Mary Catholic 
Church for 50 years. After her retirement in 
1951, she was substitute organist in other 
churches. 

Mrs. Huge studied piano in the Conserva- 
tory 1906-07. She later studied with Edwin 
Arthur Craft in Cleveland. She was founder of 
the Elyria Musical Arts Society and a member 
of the American Guild of Organists. She and 
her husband, Jack, were active in the Lorain 
County Historical Society until his death in 
1963. 

Mrs. Huge leaves a daughter, seven grand- 
children including Robert Stillwell (Oberlin 
College photographer, 1969-77) and 11 great- 
grandchildren. 


1911 a 


Vida L. Askew, ‘13 A.M., April 2 at the Bayou 
Manor in St. Petersburg, Fla. She was emeritus 
professor of English at Emporia State U. She 
began her career at what was then the Kansas 
State Teachers College in the fall of 1916. She 


was aninstructor in composition and literature 
on both undergraduate and graduate levels. 
She took a leave of absence for one year (1928- 
29) to do postgraduate work at Columbia and 
upon her return to Kansas, was associate pro- 
fessor until her retirement in 1957. 

As a member of the faculty, Miss Askew was 
the first faculty woman ever to be elected pres- 
ident of the faculty organization. She also 
served at different times as president of Kappa 
Delta Pi, AAUP, the Council of Faculty Women 
and the AAUW. 

Miss Askew was born Sept. 16, 1886, in 
Demos, Ohio. After graduating from Oberlin 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa, she taught 
high school English in Urbana, Ohio, for a year 
and at Oberlin High School for three. 

Her early retirement years were spent in 
Bethesda, Ohio, and she later lived with another 
retired Emporia State faculty member, Emma 
Humble, at the Bayou Manor. In the late ‘50's, 
Miss Askew enrolled in an adult education 
class called “A Book Review Workshop.” Since 
she had already given many book reviews in 
Emporia and vicinity, the instructor of the 
course recommended her to the manager of a 
hotel, where she gave a series of reviews for 
two years. A year later, she gave her contract 
over to the St. Petersburg Book Club, of which 
she was a charter member, and became active 
in a small book review critics group in St. 
Petersburg. 

A sister, Mabel ‘11, is deceased. 


1912 


Willis B. Coale ‘15 B.D., May 15, 1979, in 
Cleveland of heart failure. He was associate 
professor of English at U. Hawaii from 1931 
until retirement in 1951. 

Born Nov. 10, 1885, in Holder, Ill., he gradu- 
ated from Bradley Polytechnic Institute in 
1907. From 1915 to 1920 he was a missionary 
for the Hawaiian Board of Mission, Maui, and 
pastor at the Kalihi Union Church in Honolulu. 
Before teaching at the university he taught 
English in high schools in Honolulu. He received 
the A.M. (1927) and Ph.D. (1929) from 
Columbia. 

Mr. Coale married Olive Woodford ‘13, Aug. 
2, 1915. She died in 1972. 

A former member of the editorial board of 
the Hawaii Educational Review, Mr. Coale was also 
a member of the Retired Teachers Assn. He 
had written a two-volume genealogy of the 
Coale family which was printed by his brother- 
in-law, Eugene Johnson. 

Mr. Coale leaves a sister, Florence Johnson. 
His brother, A. Vernon ‘18, died Sept. 15. 


Lillian Channon Hamilton, Feb. 11 in Miami, 
Fla., her residence for more than 50 years. 

She was the eldest daughter of Irving ‘87 and 
Mary Goldsbury Channon ’86 who were mis- 
sionaries in Micronesia and operated the 
Goodrich Book Store in Oberlin 1913-19. She 
was born in Minneapolis May 18, 1889, and 
was a special student at the Conservatory, 
where she studied voice 1903-12. She received 
the R.N. from Frances P. Bolton School of 
Nursing of Western Reserve University in 
1915 and was a nurse in the original Oberlin 
Hospital prior to her marriage in 1920 to Ray 
K. Hamilton, a builder. He graduated from 
Oberlin Business College in 1910. 

Mrs. Hamilton leaves a daughter, four grand- 
children, sisters Estella Mau ‘24 and Grace 
Morrison (19-20), brother Irving ‘25 and 
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nephew William Jr. ‘43. Her sister, Mary Eglin 
‘17, and brothers William ‘16, Hiram ‘18, and 
Stephen ‘23 are deceased. A brother, Paul, 
attended the Academy 1905-07. 


Beryl Titterington Heck, March 2 in Rochelle, 
Ill. She was born Aug. 30, 1890, in Edgington, 
Ill. She taught English, Latin and history at 
high schools in Fairbank and Edgewood, Iowa, 
and Rock Island, Ill., before her marriage to 
Christian G. Heck in 1919. He was a pharma- 
cist and owner of Heck’s Drug Store in Prince- 
ton, Ill. He died in 1964. Mrs. Heck leaves two 
children. A son, Frederick, died in 1969 and a 
sister, Adria Smith ‘15, died in 1975. 


1915 


J. Roberts Everett, Jan. 28 in Silver Spring, 


Md., of pneumonia. He worked in institutional 
publicity and promotion in New York City and 
Washington, D.C., for almost 40 years. He was 
a former copy reader for the New York Tribune 
anda reporter for New York World. Before enter- 
ing military service in 1917, he was editor of 
Air Travel magazine. 

After serving as a flying cadet in the U.S. Air 
Service, he worked for numerous clients and 
employers in public relations, exposition man- 
agement and trade association management 
and was a contributor to various industrial 
periodicals. He was also executive vice presi- 
dent of Dairy Industries Supply Assn. and 
managing director of Dairy Society Inter- 
national. 

Mr. Everett was listed in Who's Who 1922-23, 
1946-47. He received the B. Litt. from Colum- 
bia School of Journalism in 1915. 

He leaves his wife, the former Frieda Wyandt, 
and a daughter from a previous marriage. Mr. 
Everett was born March 17, 1894, in Merrill, 
Mich. He attended Oberlin 1911-12. 


Homer P. Whitford, April 30 at Sancta Maria 
Hospital, Cambridge, Mass., after a brief illness. 
He was retired as director of music therapy and 
organist at McLean Psychopathic Hospital in 
Belmont, Mass., and was a well-known com- 
poser, having over 150 works published. 

Mr. Whitford was born May 21, 1892, in 
Harvey, Ill. He attended Tarkio Conservatory 
of music and had his first formal instruction in 
piano and organ there with Frederick W. 
Mueller ‘91. After graduating from Oberlin, 
Mr. Whitford was instructor at the Shelby 
School of Music and was organist-director of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Shelbyville, 
Ind. He moved to Utica, N.Y., in 1919 to be 
closer to his family. He was then organist- 
director of the Tabernacle Baptist Church in 
Utica. 

He later became organist-director of the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass. (1935-56) 
and was assistant professor of music at Dart- 
mouth for ten years. He is credited with writ- 
ing “Dartmouth Undying,” the college song. 

Mr. Whitford extended his musical career as 
conductor of the Lexington Choral Society, the 
Highland Glee Club and the Brimmer-May 
School Glee Club. He was also a lecturer on 
music therapy for two years at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and taught piano 
and organ privately. 

Mr. Whitford did graduate study in composi- 
tion at Harvard and attended schools in Paris 
and Fontainebleau for organ and conducting. 
An Associate and Fellow of the American Guild 
of Organists, he received the Mus.D. from 
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Tarkio in 1950 and the honorary D.H.L. from 
Dartmouth in 1966. 

He leaves two daughters, eight grandchil- 
dren and two great-grandchildren. A memorial 
service was held May 18 in Belmont, Mass., at 
the Payson Park Church. His compositions 
were presented by the choir and a guest 
organist. 


1916 


Reginald (“Rex”) Bell, March 16 at French 


Hospital, San Francisco, after a brief illness. He 
was retired dean of instruction at San Fran- 
cisco State U. and a former professor at Stan- 
ford. 

He was born Jan. 31, 1894, in Jubbulpore, 
India. After leaving Oberlin, he taught for a 
year at a private boys’ school in Hudson, Wis., 
served in WWI as second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Service and for eight years was 
secretary of various branches of the YMCA in 
Illinois, North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. 

From 1928 to 1948 he taught educational 
psychology, child growth and development and 
student personnel and guidance at Stanford. 
For two years he was dean of student person- 
nel and guidance at San Francisco State and 
then became dean of instruction. Also a profes- 
sor of psychology, he remained at San Fran- 
cisco State until 1962 when he went to India as 
a specialist in teacher education with a team 
from the Teachers College of Columbia. They 
were under a three-year contract with USAID 
to develop a National Institute of Education in 
New Delhi. 

Mr. Bell received the M.A. in education 
(1928) and the Ph.D. (1933) from Stanford. He 
published a number of articles on education. 

He leaves his wife, the former Florence Boise 
‘17, son David, daughter Barbara Dwiggins, six 
grandchildren, four great-grandchildren, two 
brothers and sisters Olive Daniels ‘13, Eleanor 
Williams ‘17 and Clare ‘15. 


May B. Cole, Jan. 22 in Clearwater, Fla. She 
was born Sept. 20, 1896, and attended Oberlin 
1912-15. She received the Ph.B. from Chicago 
in 1916. 

Miss Cole’s will left a perpetual trust worth 
approximately $1.2 million and the net income 
is to be distributed to Oberlin College to pro- 
vide scholarships in memory of her parents, 
Charles J. and Stella May Cole. Mr. Cole was 
born in Lorain County, Ohio, in 1860 and 
received the A.B. from Oberlin in 1886. He was 
town clerk, real estate assessor and justice of 
the peace in Copopa, Ohio, until his marriage 
in 1893. He received the LL.B. from Michigan 
in 1894 and the LL.M. in 1895. He then prac- 
ticed law in Bloomington, Ill., until 1901 and in 
Kent’s Hill, Maine, until 1934 when he retired 
to St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The bulk of Miss Cole’s estate consisted of 
320 acres of soybean farms in Illinois that her 
mother inherited. Her father died of cancer 
Dec. 7, 1941, and her mother died in January 
1942. 

In deciding to leave her estate to Oberlin’s 
benefit, Miss Cole said in 1969 that she was 
“pushing 75 and it doesn’t seem! can be nurse- 
maid to those farms much longer.” She wanted 
the scholarships to be named for her parents 
because her mother “had the property” and her 
father “had the brains—at least some of them.” 
“Leave me out of it: I’m the remnant,” she said. 


Kathleen White Kalbfleisch, Dec. 8, 1979. She 
taught phys ed at Highland Park High School 
1916-21 and in 1923 married her classmate, 
Marcus M. Born July 15, 1894, in Detroit, she 
leaves three children and a sister, Marguerite 
‘10. Her husband and her brother, Orison ‘17, 
are deceased. 


J. Frederic Shreiner, April 24 in Williamstown, 
Mass., where he had resided since 1976. He had 
been president of his class since its 50th reun- 
ion in 1966 and class agent since the death of 
Stanley Corfman ‘16 in 1973. 

Mr. Shreiner was born July 11, 1893, in Can- 
ton, Ohio, and majored in economics. Follow- 
ing graduation he was a YMCA secretary in 
Chicago, chief yeoman in a unit engaged in 
psychological testing of recruits at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, personnel manager for 
the Red Cross in New York City and employ- 
ment interviewer for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. in Akron. 

After receiving the A.M. in economics from 
Williams College in 1922, Mr. Shreiner taught 
at Hillsdale College (1922-26), did graduate 
study and teaching in political science at U. 
Wisconsin (1926-28) and taught political science 
at Miami University (1928-32). 

Mr. Shreiner then was engaged in invest- 
ment research for the William J. Mericka Co. in 
Cleveland and later was assistant secretary of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. During 
World War II he was director of personnel for 
U.S. Automatic Corp., now part of Nordson 
Corp., in Amherst, Ohio. He also taught night 
classes at Fenn College in Cleveland. 

From 1949 until his retirement in 1964, he 
taught economics and political science at Ferris 
State College in Big Rapids, Mich. He was a 
member of the Rotary Club in Big Rapids. 

After moving to Oberlin in 1966 he was a 
member of the City Club and active in work of 
the American Field Service. He was a vestry- 
man and sang in the choir at Christ Church 
where memorial services were held May 17. 

Mr. Shreiner and Alice E. Ralston ‘19 were 
married in 1920. She died in 1970. He leaves 
children Mary Dennison ‘44 and Robert E. ‘51, 
seven grandchildren including Bryant W. 
Dennison ’68 and two great-grandchildren. 


1918 


A. Vernon Coale, Sept. 15. He was a landscape 
architect in Peoria, Ill., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
for many years. He also worked for the National 
Park Service (1933-42) in the same capacity. 

Mr. Coale was born May 12, 1894. He 
attended Oberlin 1914-15 and then went into 
the Navy Aviation Corps as chief petty officer. 
He received the B.S. in agriculture from Illinois 
in 1922. 

He leaves his wife, Lucy Stuntz, anda sister, 
Florence Johnson. His brother, Willis 12, died 
May 15, 1979, in Cleveland. 


1920 


Lottie Bose Porter, March 13 in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., where she had been living with 
her son, Richard, and his family since 1973. She 
was born May 2, 1896, in Columbia, Tenn. For 
three years she was the associate Young Peo- 
ple’s superintendent at the Missouri Council of 
Religious Education and was later personnel 
director of women for Ralston Purina Co. in St. 
Louis. Her husband, Graham, who died in 
1966, was director of sales for the company. 
Mrs. Porter was a board member of the Web- 
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ter Groves and St. Louis League of Women 
Voters and was active in the YWCA. She was 
also vice president of her class 1955-60. She 
leaves three sons. 


Alice Thornburg Smith, Dec. 23, 1979, in 
Santa Ana, Calif. She was born June 8, 1893, in 
Sioux City, lowa. She was a public school music 
supervisor in Powell, Wyo., and Glasgow, Mont. 
for two years and then organized the music 
department of Garden Grove Union High 
School, Calif. She taught music at Tustin High 
School until 1930 when she became a private 
music teacher. After her retirement in 1963, 
she wrote juvenile material and inspirational 
pieces which were published in 25 different 
periodicals including the now defunct Etude. 
Her article on“ The Star Spangled Banner” was 
published in the February 1965 issue of Music 
Clubs magazine. Mrs. Smith was married to J. 


Orland Smith. 


1922 


Leonard W. Menzi, Sept. 1 at the Gilbert Resi- 
dence nursing home in Ypsilanti, Mich., where 
he and his wife, the former, Margaret Wilder 
‘21, resided for the past eight years. Mr. Menzi 
was ill for the last seven years and had been in 
the nursing division of the home since 1976. 

Mr. Menzi was a science teacher and princi- 
pal at Eastern Michigan University’s labora- 
tory school, Roosevelt High School. He taught 
science from 1928 to 1941, became principal 
that year and retired in 1961. He had also 
taught at White Lake and Plankton, S.D., and 
at the North China American School in 
Tunghsien (1922-27). 

Born Jan. 11, 1896, in Oberlin, he was the 
son of Ernest U. ’97t. He attended high school 
at the academy in Berea, Ky., and received the 
M.A. from Chicago in 1929. In 1917, he enlisted 
in the Marines and was wounded at Belleau 
Woods. 

He was vice chairman of the United Way and 
Council of Social Agencies and was chairman 
of the Ypsilanti Park Commission and the Fam- 
ily Agency of the Ypsilanti Council on Aging. 
He was alsoa superintendent of the First Con- 
gregational Church for many years and a 
member of Rotary. 

He leaves his wife, daughter Betty ‘48, sons 
George and Donald ‘60, ten grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. He was preceded in 
death by a daughter, Gertrude. 


1923 


R. Ione Anderson Stone, Feb. 17 in Fargo, 
N.D., of brain cancer. She had been teaching 
piano at Thief River Falls, Minn., her home 
town, since 1955. 

Mrs. Stone was born in Minneapolis, March 
3, 1902, and taught piano, harp and music the- 
ory at Muskingum College from 1923 to 1929. 
She was married in December 1923 to William 
B. Stone, then director of physical education 
and assistant coach at Muskingum. 

She willed a large portion of her estate to 
Oberlin College for scholarships to students 
majoring in piano performance. 


Richard W. Bosworth, March 21 at Lakewood 
(Ohio) Hospital, after a brief illness. He was 
retired as vice president of the trust depart- 
ment at Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Bosworth was born in Oberlin, Nov. 29, 
1901, the son of Edward I. ’86t, ‘93 A.M., ‘01 
D.D. who was former dean of the Theological 
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Seminary and the former Bertha McClure ’89, 
Mr. Bosworth spent most of his professional 
banking career in Cleveland after receiving the 
M.B.A. from Harvard in 1925. His first posi- 
tlon was as manager of the statistical depart- 
ment of the old Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
From 1933 to 1944 he was assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank and later 
worked for Ball, Burge & Krause as head of the 
analytical department. He was a broker for 
Skall, Joseph & Miller until 1950 when he 
began a 16-year employment with the Mellon 
National Bank. 

Although he retired in 1966, Mr. Bosworth 
decided to continue work as an investment 
officer for the Ohio Public Employes Retire- 
ment System in Columbus. In 1971, he moved 
back to Cleveland as manager of the Cleveland 
office of Singer, Dean & Scribner, a position he 
held for two years. 

Mr. Bosworth was a trustee of the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind. He and the former 
Beatrice Cook ’23 were divorced in 1944. He 
leaves his wife, the former Minnie Doerr, 
daughters Mary Peck ‘49 and Janet Chronister, 
nine grandchildren and a sister, Sarah Jones 
‘28. His brother, Edward F. ‘16, ‘23 B.D., who 
was dean of men at Oberlin 1927-55, died in 
1957. 


1924 


Helen Alice McCracken, k, March 19 in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., after a short illness. She 
taught 25 years in the Elyria public schools and 
was primary supervisor for the Ashland (Ohio) 
public schools. Miss McCracken was one of the 
organizers of the Elyria Civic Forum and was 
its first president. She was alsoa board member 
of the YWCA and past president of the Elyria 
Education Assn. She was a member of the 
AAUW and was actively involved in church 
programs. Miss McCracken did further study 
at Oberlin in 1942-43 and at Kent State. She 
received the B.S. from Ohio State. 


Joseph J. Woolket, ‘25 A.M., Sept. 22, 1979, at 
Fairview Park, Ohio, of pneumonia. He was 
professor emeritus of modern language at 
Texas A & M and was head of the modern 
languages department for the last 19 of his 41 
years on the faculty. 

In 1938, Prof. Woolket organized an all-male 
student choral group, the Singing Cadets, one 
of the largest male university choruses in the 
country. He directed the 250-member group 
for four years. Today, the group numbers 71 
and performs 45 to 50 shows each year in the 
U.S. and abroad. 

Prof. Woolket also organized the Little 
Theater, managed and operated the university 
radio station and originated language laborato- 
ries. He started the first Spanish paper in the 
schools of Texas. Called “El Clarin,” it was 
modeled after “De Vez en Cuando,” a paper put 
out by students studying Spanish at Oberlin. 

Prof. Woolket did further language study at 
the Sorbonne, Ohio State, Middlebury and U. 
Texas. He published Introduction to Spanish, Basic 
Spanish Through Conversation and Manual de Pro- 
nunciacion Inglesa. 

He was past president of the Bryan (Tex.) 
Rotary Club, director of the American Red 
Cross and a member of the Bryan Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He leavesa sister. His wife, Florence Aldrich 
24 whom he married in 1926, is deceased. 


1926 


Bertha Bates Dickason, March 14 in Norris- 
town, Pa. She and her husband, Frederick, 
were missionaries for the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society for 36 years. They 
were appointed to Judson College in Rangoon, 
Burma, in 1930 and remained there until 1950 
when the college was sold to the government. 
They continued missionary work in Burma 
until 1966 when the Burmese government 
asked all foreign missionaries to leave the 
country. 

Mrs. Dickason was born Feb. 24, 1903, in 
Grayling, Mich. She attended Detroit City Col- 
lege and received the R.N. from the Henry 
Ford School of Nursing. She did additional 
study at the Baptist Missionary Training School 
in Chicago. 

While at Judson, where Mr. Dickason was a 
botany professor, Mrs. Dickason helped with 
the health and sports program for women stu- 
dents and conducted Bible courses for 600 
Burmese students. She and her husband helped 
establish Baptist Christian Centers and a church 
in Burma. From 1942 to 1944, the Dickasons 
were forced to evacuate Burma when the Japa- 
nese invaded and they went to Gordon College 
in northwestern India, “on loan” to the United 
Presbyterian Mission. In 1947, after spending 
three years in the U.S., they returned to Burma 
and a year later, when Burma received inde- 
pendence from the British Commonwealth, 
Mrs. Dickason became active in the care of 
refugees who crowded into Rangoon and were 
housed at the college dormitories. 

When the Dickasons returned to the U.S. in 
1966, Mrs. Dickason traveled around the coun- 
try giving lectures on her experiences. In 1968, 
the Dickasons moved to Pennsylvania to be 
close to the missionary headquarters in Valley 
Forge. Mrs. Dickason was a nurse at the East- 
ern College in St. Davids, Pa., for two years. 

She leaves her husband, four children and 
seven grandchildren. 


Lois Read Shaw, Sept. 7, 1979, in Sarasota, 
Fla., where she and her husband, Norman ’26, 
lived since his retirement in 1966 as executive 
editor of the Cleveland Press. Mrs. Shaw was 
born May 1, 1906, in West Salem, Ohio. She 
attended Oberlin 1923-25 and was a volunteer 
and member of the auxiliary at Memorial Hos- 
pital in Sarasota. She leaves her husband, six 
children, 21 grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. 


1928 


Thelma Radcliff Ludlow, March 22 at Bethesda 
Hospital, Zanesville, Ohio. She attended the 
Graduate School of Theology 1933-34 when 
her husband, William ‘28, was working toward 
the completion of the B.D. 

Born March 8, 1908, in Caldwell, Ohio, she 
taught in the Ohio public schools for many 
years. A former instructor at Muskingum Col- 
lege, she co-authored a syllabus on the family 
with her husband and worked with him as an 
instructor in sociology. She later returned to 
teaching in the Cambridge, Ohio, public schools. 

Mrs. Ludlow attended Ohio State and Kent 
State and graduated with a B.S. in Ed. from 
Muskingum in 1937. 

She leaves her husband, a daughter, three 
grandchildren, a sister and a brother. 


31 


Dorothy Wilford Vixseboxse, April 21 in the 
Cleveland Clinic Hospital where she had been 
undergoing treatment for a heart ailment. 
Since 1964 she was vice president of Vixse- 
boxse Art Galleries Inc. in Cleveland. 

Born Oct. 15, 1906, in Amherst, Ohio, she 
was director of instrumental music at Bridge- 
port (Ohio) High School, a teacher in the 
Lakewood Schools and worked for the Cleve- 
land Public Library before joining her husband, 
Bernard ‘28, in the art business. 

Mrs. Vixseboxse was choir director of the 
Rockport Methodist Church choir in Rocky 
River 1952-58 and director of the Lakewood 
Mothersingers and the nurses’ choir at Fair- 
view General Hospital. 

She leaves her husband, two daughters, five 
grandchildren and a brother. Contributions in 
her memory may be made to the Development 
Office, Oberlin College, for music scholar- 
ships. 


1930 


Andrew C. Webster, March 21, of a cerebral 


hemorrhage. He was born Jan. 27, 1908, in 
Cincinnati. He retired two years ago from a 
teaching profession which he began after grad- 
uation from Oberlin. He taught three years in 
W. Newton, Mass., and spent the rest of his 
career in Waltham, Mass., as teacher, submas- 
ter and principal in junior high schools. Mr. 
Webster received the Ed.M. in 1935 and a cer- 
tificate for advance graduate study in 1962 
from Boston U. He was married to Viola M. 
Rooney. He leaves a son, Arthur. 


1931 


Fred H. Schott, t, Feb. 8 in Medina, Ohio. A 


retired minister, he served Congregational 
churches in Litchfield, Ohio (1927-37), Toledo 
(1937-42) and Iowa Falls (1946-50). He also 
was a chaplain in the Army for four years. 
After his retirement in 1950, he became owner 
of the Rivers Realty Co. & Rivers Insurance 
Agency in Toledo. 

Mr. Schott was born March 12, 1892, in 
Elmore, Ohio. He received the A.B. from 
Baldwin-Wallace in 1918 and before enrolling 
at Oberlin was department head of Willys 
Overland Mfg. Co. 

He leaves his wife, Claire, and two children. 


Rachel Rogers Worcester, Feb. 27 at her home 
in Silver Spring, Md., of cancer. She was 
retired chief of the technical reports branch of 
the Harry Diamond Labs, Department of the 
Army. 

Ms. Worcester had lived in the Washington 
area since 1942 when she joined the staff of the 
National Bureau of Standards as a physicist. 
She later wrote and edited technical reports. In 
the 1940’s and ’50’s she was active in hydro- 
plane racing. 

She was born in Newbury, Mass., May 1, 
1909, and was graduated magna cum laude 
with honors in physics. She was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1932 and 1933 she had a 
teaching fellowship in physics at U. Maine. She 
did graduate work at Oberlin (1934-35) and at 
UCLA. 

Her marriages to Harry Vorkink, who at- 
tended Oberlin 1927-29 and 1930-31, and 
Dean Worcester ended in divorce. She leaves 
sisters Marjorie Dowling and Edith Rogers. In 
1978, Ms. Worcester gave Oberlin a six-acre 
tract of undeveloped real estate near Silver 
Spring in exchange for a $100,000 lifetime 
annuity. 


52 


Virginia Blevins Yeo, April 16 in Pittsburgh. 
She was born Nov. 28, 1909, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, the daughter of Florence Pond Blevins 
‘04. She attended Oberlin 1928-31 and also 
studied at U. Chicago and Lake Erie College. 
She was a musician and composer and corpo- 
rate executive of McKnight Plaza Land Co. in 
Pittsburgh. She leaves her husband, Edwin 
YeoJr., former president of the McKnight Co., 
two children and four grandchildren. 


1932 


CORRECTION: John W. Maxwell, June 8, 1979, 
in Lakewood, Ohio. He was born Sept. 23, 
1910, in Findlay, Ohio, where he resided and 
worked from 1932 until 1953 for the Findlay 
Printing and Supply Co. There he was active in 
the Kiwanis Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Book Club. In 1953 he moved to Cleve- 
land and worked as a salesman for S. Barker’s 
Sons Co. until his retirement due to illness in 
the fall of 1978. His wife, the former Phyllis 
Stuckey, died in June 1976. Mr. Maxwell leaves 
his mother, Grace, son JohnR., daughters Ann 
Hill ‘68 and Linda and a sister, Ruthanna 
Weber. 


1933 


P. Elizabeth Jones Kurz, April 9, 1979, at her 


home in Evanston, Ill. She took early retire- 
ment in 1973 after 23 years of teaching in the 
Waukegan, Ill., school system. She was a grade 
school and special reading teacher during that 
time and after her retirement she was a volun- 
teer reader to a partially-blind elderly person 
and also a volunteer at the local high school, 
where she aided foreign speaking students. 

Mrs. Kurz was born Sept. 23, 1909, in Evans- 
ton. She studied at Northwestern and at the 
American Conservatory of Music and received 
the M.Ed. from the National College of Educa- 
tion in 1968. 

After her retirement Mrs. Kurz was active in 
a number of community organizations, includ- 
ing the League of Women Voters and the 
Evanston Chapter of Lyric Opera of Chicago. 
She was also a board member of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Evanston. 

She was married for 33 years to Donald A. 
Kurz until his death in 1971. He was a former 
draftsman in the County Map Dept. of Wau- 
kegan and a high school math teacher in the 
Chicago public schools. She leaves a daughter, 
Mary ‘64, who is an English teacher at Evans- 
ton Township High School. 


1934 


Catherine Miller Joseph, Nov. 21, 1979, in 
Chillicothe, Ohio. She attended Oberlin 1930- 
32 and received the B.S. in home economics 
from Ohio State in 1935. She was a home serv- 
ice worker for Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. in Columbus for one year and for 
the Ohio Power Co. in Zanesville for six years. 
In 1942 she married Robert F., who survives. 
She also leaves two children and a sister, Mary 
‘31. Mrs. Joseph was born Aug. 23, 1912, in 
West Newton, Pa. 


Wells H. Thomsen, Feb. 29 in Alexandria (Va.) 
Hospital after a heart attack. A former head of 
the Navy section of the Bureau of the Budget 
(1943-53), he was later director of the office of 
analysis and review in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Born Oct. 26, 1912, in Cleveland, he was 
assistant production manager for General Elec- 


tric in Cleveland for four years. 

Mr. Thomsen received the M.B.A. in 1936 
and the M.P.A. in 1943 from Harvard. In 1962, 
he received the Navy Distinguished Civilian 
Service Medal and in 1977 he was the recipient 
of the Joslin Diabetes Foundation Award for 
being under insulin self-control for more than 
50 years. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katherine 
Burch, a daughter, three grandchildren and a 
brother. His father, Mark L., graduated from 
Oberlin in 1898. 


1935 


E. Margaret King Baldwin, April 23 in Worces- 
ter, Mass. She was suddenly stricken, with no 
advance symptoms of any kind, witha massive 
cerebral hemorrhage while taking part ina dis- 
cussion at her church. 

She was born June 25, 1913, in St. Louis, the 
granddaughter of Justine Humphrey King 
(Academy 1865). Upon graduation from Ober- 
lin she began teaching first grade in Van Wert 
and Rocky River, Ohio, then spent a year 
teaching in Southern California, followed by 
seven years teaching kingergarten or first 
grade at the Punahou School in Honolulu 
(1941-48). 

She and Langford Baldwin were married in 
July 1948 and they moved to Alexandria, Va., 
for three years where he prepared for the Epis- 
copal ministry at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. Following that, they served in par- 
ishes as a team, one ordained, the other not, 
with the latter as much of a minister to people 
as the former, according to Mr. Baldwin. Their 
parishes were in Ardsley, N.Y., New Bedford, 
Springfield and Amherst, Mass., and for one 
year in England and Madras, India. 

When Mr. Baldwin retired in 1977, they 
moved to Worcester where Mrs. Baldwin did 
part-time tutoring at anelementary school and 
was active in church work and social action 
committees. 

She leaves her husband and sons John A. ‘73 
and David W. ’76. 


1940 


Enid Hildebrand Dorrance, Oct. 25, 1979. She 
was a graduate student at the College 1939-40. 
She received the A.B. from Ohio Wesleyan in 
1939 and did further study at Kent State 1940- 
41. A member of the A.A.U.W., PTA and teach- 
ing staff of the association for help of retarded 
children in Troy, N.Y., she was married to 
James A., a sales engineer for H.B. Kimmey Co. 
in Albany. 


Donald G. Pye, April 23 from complications of 
heart surgery in January. 

He was born in Hinsdale, Ill., July 31, 1918, 
and was the youngest son of Ernest C. Pye ‘09, 
‘30h, a Congregational minister and educator 
who served in Turkey and Greece after receiv- 
ing the B.D. from Oberlin in 1911. 

Donald Pye was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and he received the A.M. (1941) and Ph.D. 
(1946) in physical chemistry from Stanford. He 
was employed as a group leader 1943-45 on the 
Manhattan Project at Chicago and Hanford, 
Wash. 

He had since resided in Wilmington, Del., 
and had been a research chemist in polymer 
and physical chemistry at duPont’s Central 
Research Department, working with materials 
such as Teflon, desalination devices, magnetic 
tape and photosensitive compositions and lead- 
ing toa number of patents and publications. He 
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was active in Scouting and church work. 

Mr. Pye leaves his wife, Sarah Wilkins ’42 
whom he married in 1944, children Walter, 
Lawrence, Steven and Charlotte, two grand- 
children and brothers Edward ’35 and Willard 
em 


1941 


ee ee oe 
Ted R. Correll, March 19, while visiting in 
Sarasota, Fla. He was a resident of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he was credit manager for Tremco 
Manufacturing Co. He had worked for the 
company since 1941, first as an accounting 
clerk and later as assistant sales promotion 
manager. In 1943 he became credit manager. 
Mr. Correll studied accounting and credit at 
Western Reserve 1941-44. He leaves a brother, 
William ‘34. 


1949 


Ralph C. Wallin, Aug. 7, 1979. He was born 
June 9, 1924, in Hanaford, N.D., received the 
Mus.B. from Concordia College in 1948 and 
attended Oberlin for graduate study 1948-49. 
He received the Mus.M. from Sherwood Music 
School in 1951. Mr. Wallin taught at Concord- 
ia, Moorhead State Teachers College and Minot 
State Teachers College. He was pianist with 
the Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra 1950-51 
and in 1954 he received a Fulbright fellowship 
to study at the Royal Conservatory in Den- 
mark with Finn Videro. His wife, the former 
Julianne Quamme, also a pianist, was accepted 
for voice study at the Conservatory while he 
was there. Mr. Wallin became associate profes- 
sor of music at Minot State Teachers 
College in the late ‘50's. 


1950 


Eunice Luccock Corfman, March 13 at Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, D.C., after 
suffering a stroke while vacationing in Key 
West, Fla. She had been chief of the science 
reports branch of the National Institute of 
Mental Health since 1978. 

She was born in Oak Park, Ill., June 23, 1928, 
and spent most of her first seven years in 
Shanghai with her missionary parents. The 
family moved to Evanston, Ill., in 1938. 

As anundergraduate, Mrs. Corfman majored 
in philosophy, had leading roles in Mummers 
and Gilbert & Sullivan productions, sang the 
alto solos in Te Deum Laudamus and Bach’s Mag- 
nificat with the Musical Union, played class 
hockey and softball, was in the 1949 Yale- 
Princeton basketball game and made two ap- 
pearances on the Oberlin Young Radio Artists 
series over Mutual network stations. She and 
Philip A. Corfman ‘50 were married in Fair- 
child Chapel during January of their senior 
year. She graduated cum laude. 

Mrs. Corfman received the M.A. in philo- 
sophy from Radcliffe in 1951 and the M.A. in 
social and political philosophy from U. Mary- 
land in 1970. She and her husband lived in 
Boston and in Claverack, N.Y., before moving 
to the Washington area in 1964. 

In the 1950’s she sang professionally in Bos- 
ton and was soloist for the Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church in Newton, Mass. In 1956 she 
wrotea TV drama, “The People vs. John Tarr,” 
for NBC’s Matinee Theater. 

She was the author of The Roaring Shock Test, a 
novel, in 1968. Her short story, To Bean Athlete, 
which concerned a woman tennis player and 
obviously took place in Oberlin, was published 
in Harper's and won the O. Henry Award for 
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1968. She wrote other short stories for McCall's, 
Texas Quarterly and Hudson Review. In the early 
1970’s she contributed articles to the Washing- 
ton Post, Washingtonian and Washington Monthly 
On topics such as urban homesteading and pris- 
on reform. She and Peter Brown wrote a his- 
torical analysis (1974) on moral and political 
issues associated with population issues for the 
President’s Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future. 

Mrs. Corfman became a convinced Quaker 
in 1971 and was a member of the social order 
committee for the Society of Friends and a 
member of the national board of Offender Aid 
and Restoration of U.S., Inc. She was a member 
of the Bethesda Friends Meeting and a volun- 
teer at the Montgomery County Detention 
Center and at the federal prison in Petersburg, 
Va. She also was a member of the Early Birds 
Linden Hill Racquet Club in Bethesda and 
enjoyed playing tennis early in the morning. 

She joined the staff of the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse on a full-time basis in 1976 
after writing and editing technical papers and 
serving as aconsultant where she designed and 
set up a series of research monographs. When 
she transferred to the National Institute of 
Mental Health in 1978 she set up another ser- 
ies of scientific monographs. One of her par- 
ticular interests was the relationship between 
manic depression and biological rhythms. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Corfman 
leaves children Stanley ‘75, Caris, Timothy ‘79 
and Mark, who attended Oberlin 1977-78. She 
also leaves her mother, Lois Luccock, and a 
sister, Lynn Campbell. 

The National Women’s Health Network, 
founded by Barbara Rosner Seaman '56, 
Phyllis Chesler and others, has announced 
establishment of a fund to support a Eunice 
Corfman Memorial Internship, beginning in 
September 1980, to sponsor a stipended intern 
for one academic year to serve as research 
associate in the areas of health education and 
federal health policy. Mrs. Corfman was a 
member of the network which has offices at 
2025 I St. N.W., Suite 105, Washington, DC 
20006. 


1960 


Kent H. Smith, h, March 26 in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. He was a founder (1928) and 
former president of the Lubrizol Corp. and was 
acting president of Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy 1958-61. He graduated from Dartmouth in 
1915. His father, Albert, was a longtime 
chairman of the chemistry department at Case 
and was a founder of Dow Chemical Co. 


1978 


Mary E. Donovan, in Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. 
She was found in her apartment April 29 after 
having been stabbed repeatedly. Police deter- 
mined she had let her assailant into the apart- 
ment. Ms. Donovan taught piano at Stecher 
and Horowitz School of the Arts in Cedar- 
hurst, N.Y. She leaves her parents, JamesJ.and 
Catherine A., who reside in Wellesley, Mass. 


1977 


Daniel M. Goldman, Nov. 28, 1979, in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., while staying with his family. 
Danny was born in Bronx, N.Y., Feb. 13, 1955. 
He attended Yale for one year before transfer- 
ring to Oberlin in 1975. He leaves his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Goldman, and a 


brother. 
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continued from page 28 


grams seem. It’s not just because I 
know about two-shots and chromakey. 
Television really is small, though the 
hardware has gone way beyond my 
hand-me-down Sony. Last Decem- 
ber I was in a bar where a five-foot 
screen showed football in color (later 
Carol Burnett), but it was still small, 
still Little League and community 
theater. This is not an original insight. 
Anyone can achieve it, by comparing 
a TV star and a movie star (in goes 
Brando and out comes the Fonz). 
Even the shows I most cherish are 
nothing I associate with grand emo- 
tions. They make me feel cozy and 
able to cope: I have these friends who 
are all America’s friends. But if you 
spend a semester immersed in ratings 
and the possibilities of cable, eventu- 
ally it hits you that people on the 
whole watch too much television, and 
you re going out there (I’m being hys- 
terically idealistic) to make it so much 
better they'll watch even more. I tell 
myself not to think these thoughts 
because it was my idea tocome to TV 
school, and everyone knows the 
medium’s potential has been for- 
feited, commercialized or just over- 
looked. But everyone also knows that 
TV journalism is to journalism what 
TV movies are to movies. 

So this is what I do. I watch lots of 
Odd Couple reruns, I make myself 
tune in PBS even when I’m tired, and 
I concentrate on the pleasures of 
modesty. Maybe the line isn’t that 
crooked from Andy Hoover to Andy 
Griffith. I think TV attracts me 
because it stays upall night and talks. 

A few final questions. 

If TV does become “like a news- 
stand,” will we tune in someday and 
catch The Field Magazine Show? Will 
David Young host it? What will he 
advertise? (Tractors? Boxcars? 
Owls?) 

Will I get a job? Will I like it? 

Did Mary Tyler Moore have mid- 
terms? 


On 
w 


Alumni 
news 


1980 


Jan Mazur has been elected to a five-year 
term as president of the class. She was vice 
president as a senior and accepted the “wel- 
come” to the Alumni Association at the Alumni 
Luncheon May 25. Naomi Klein was elected 
vice president of the class during balloting in 
April. 

Douglas H. Quin has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship in sculpture at the 
Graduate School of Fine Arts of Southern Illi- 
nois U. 


1979 


Ken Losey has takena leave of absence from 
the Divinity School of U. Chicago and is work- 
ing at the Seminary Co-Op Bookstore in Hyde 
Park. 

Kathy Kolarsick has moved from Reno where 
she was involved with ACORN (Association of 
Community Organizations for Reform Now) 
to Seattle where she is working with another 
organization in social justice. Address: 6520 
16th Ave. N.E., Seattle, WA 98115. 

Jonathan Raffes is coordinating an Indochi- 
nese refugee resettlement with the American 
Council for Nationalities Service, 20 West 40th 
St., New York, NY 10018. Home address: 225 
Central Park West 1611, New York, NY 10024. 

Stephen Zunes has joined the national staff 
of the Mobilization for Survival as a coordina- 
tor for the Survival Summer project, a nation- 
wide grass-roots campaign on nuclear disar- 
mament and related issues. He is living in a 
communal house in the Philadelphia Life Cen- 
ter, a support community of Movement for a 
New Society, where he is completing a nine- 
month training program in political organiz- 
ing. Steve has been a trainer and organizer for 
several anti-nuclear and anti-draft actions, led 
workshops at a number of conferences on the 
East Coast, published articles and is active ina 
local choral group. 


1978 


Eric Havelock-Bailie plans to receive a mas- 
ter’s from Claremont College in May. He will 
then go to Yale to obtain his doctorate. 

Beth Barban has a DAAD language scholar- 
ship to study at the Goethe Institute in Mur- 
nau, Germany, this summer and an NEA fel- 
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lowship for an internship at the Yale U. Art 
Gallery during the 1980-81 academic year. 
Barb spent the past year collaborating with 
curatorial staff members at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts on catalogues of women’s perform- 
ance art and the Cass Corridor artists, while 
completing work toward the master’s at U. 
Mich. 

Stephen Korn is in the department of phar- 
macology at U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

After her graduation, Dawn Ratzlaff “settled 
down for a quiet year in Oberlin” as assistant 
scores cataloger in the Conservatory library. 
She is now in Boston continuing study of voice 
with Oberlin professor of singing Helen Hodam 
at the New England Conservatory. Other 
Obies studying with Miss Hodam are Amy 
Anderson ‘79, Lindsay Dyett ‘77, Monica 
Schmelzinger, Steven West and Ellen Sande- 
Kerback ’77. Dawn is also working as a library 
assistant at the Harvard Business School library 
and is singing as soprano soloist at Wellesley 
Congregational Church. 

David Wiles is working on a fellowship 
sponsored by Northwood Institute of Midland, 
Mich. His project is building musical instru- 
ments and giving a concert and seminars Aug. 
27 and 28 with the assistance of Emma Cornell 
‘77 and Gary Kvistad ’71. The other part of the 
summer will involve touring Michigan with 
the Northwood symphonette and playing per- 
cussion with the Matrix Midland Festival. 
David still makes those rubber stamps. A 30- 
page catalog is available for $1. Address: 216 
W. Grove, Midland, MI 48640. 


1977 


Patricia Black, Terry Godlove and Rochelle 


Smith are recipients of Oberlin Alumni Fel- 
lowship awards for 1980-81. Pat, a Ph.D. can- 
didate, received a $2,500 Haskell Fellowship for 
the study of women’s discourse in medieval 
French literature. Terry plans to complete a 
master’s in the philosophy department at Chi- 
cago with the $750 Lauer award. Rochelle 
received a $2,500 Aelioian award. She is a 
Ph.D. candidate in her third year at Chicago. 
Gail Breslow and Larry Wexler ‘72 were 
speakers in a career seminar April 12 in Wilder 
Hall. Gail’s topic was “Floundering through the 
job market in Washington, D.C.” and Larry’s 


was “Epidemiology in teaching and industry.” 
Gail is a research associate and assistant pro- 
gram director of the Mass Media Science Fel- 
lows Program of the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Alan Budovitch received the M.B.A. from 
Chicago and is working for Chemical Interna- 
tional Finance Ltd. in New York City. 

Catherine Carr is appearing in Barnum, anew 
musical at the St. James Theater in New York. 
Cat will complete the M.F.A. in theater at NYU 
School of the Arts Theater Program. Home 
address: 98 East 7th St., New York, NY 10009. 
Phone 212/982-0352. Answering service: 
212/586-6300. 

Peter Cousins has resumed working on the 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology at U. Houston. 
Address: 1410 Richmond Ave., #372, Houston, 
TX 77006. 

Jill Herman Grossman and her husband, 
Wayne, moved to Phoenix in late May, imme- 
diately after Jill’s graduation from King Hall 
School of Law, U. Calif. at Davis. After taking 
the Arizona bar exam, Jill will be working as an 
associate in the Robbins and Green law firm. 
Address: 3409 South Rural Road #137, Tempe, 
AZ 85282. 

Cliff Jackson was organist at the dedication 
Of a $65,000 pipe organ at the First Baptist 
Church in Gary, Ind. He plans to receive the 
master’s in accompanying from the Manhattan 
School of Music this summer. 

Dan Levy has left Ohio for greyer pastures 
and is now working for the New York State 
attorney general’s Environmental Protection 
Bureau. Address: 451 W. 46 St., Apt. 5A, New 
York, NY 10036. 

Ted Maitland and Nancy Saunders of Water- 
loo, Ontario, were married in March in Vestal, 
N.Y. They met in 1973 when Ted was a 
member of the Joint Archeological Expedition 
to Tel Hesi. Ted is currently dividing his time 
between the anthropology department at SUNY 
Binghamton and the Arctic, where he is doing 
Ph.D. research on an archeological project 
under the direction of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. If the federal budget permits, Ted 
and Nancy may be living in the north country 
for three years as of spring 1981. 

Tom Novak and Donna Hoffman were mar- 
ried Aug. 18, 1979, in Chapel Hill, N.C. Both 
will receive masters’ in quantitative psychol- 
ogy from the L.L. Thurstone Psychometric 
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Lab, UNC, this summer and they are beginning 
a one to two-year leave of absence to work at 
Research Triangle Institute before completing 
the doctoral program. Address: Novak & 
Hoffman, 112C Estes Dr. Ext., Carrboro, NC 
27510. 

Susan Sanderson has been working as as- 
sistant to the financial officer at Harvard Law 
School and taking economics and statistics 
courses on the side in hopes of graduate work 
in economics or public policy. Since September, 
she has been living with Louise Katzin’78, who 
has been working ona research project at Har- 
vard’s School of Public Health, and Beth Ruze 
‘79, who finished a semester teaching and 
house parenting at a school for disturbed girls 
and is studying electronics. Their address is 51 
Dimick St. (Apt. 5), Somerville, MA 02143. 

On Jan. 18, Robert Ward auditioned for and 
won the position of associate principal horn 
with the San Francisco Symphony, beginning 
September 1980. He also plans to be married 
June 6 to oboist Pamela Hakl, a 1975 graduate 
of Indiana U. School of Music. 

Rita Willett is in her third year of medical 
school at Washington U. through an Olin 
fellowship. 


1976 


Carol Bacon and Brian Drake were planning 
to be married in June. Carol is principal French 
hornist with the Rochester Philharmonic and 
is on the faculty of the Hochstein Music School 
in Rochester. Brian was formerly second horn- 
ist with the Rochester Philharmonic and is cur- 
rently second hornist of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 

Mary Bates is living in Anchorage where she 
is an administrator for the Alaskan Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Richard Colvin, Amelia Laws and Adam 
Rudolph have received Oberlin Alumni Fel- 
lowships for 1980-81. Rick received a $650 
Dipman award to study F.C.C. policies in 
regard to diversity of information sources in 
light of one application of those policies. This 
project is part of a course of study which will 
result in a master’s in journalism. Amelia, who 
plans to study Spanish in Guatemala this 
summer, received a $750 Gilchrist-Potter 
award. Adam plans to travel to The Gambia to 
expand the study of Mandingo music culture in 
order to strengthen professional music activi- 
ties and to enrich his creative resources and 
methodology. He received a $1,500 Haskell 
award. 

Marilyn Johnson, poet and associate fiction 
editor of Esquire magazine, gave a reading from 
her work at Oberlin April 3. In a newspaper 
interview (Elyria Chronicle-Telegram), Marilyn 
commented that she is awed at the potential 
power she has as a female editor of a men’s 
magazine to influence the way American men 
see American women. “I really don’t feel that 
would be the case if I was at Redbook or Ms.” 

Diane Millikan and “C.J.” Heckman 75 plan 
to be married in August in Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Diane is on the management advisory services 
staff of Price Waterhouse and Co., Seattle. C.J. 
is in grad school at U. Washington and is a 
swimming coach in the area. 

Chuck and Janet (Miller ‘74) Powers have a 
son, Christopher David, born April 4. Chuck is 
teaching general music, grades K-7, in the 
Rensselaer City Schools. Jan plays in the Sche- 
nectady Symphony and the Con Brio String 
Quartet. They teach private music lessons in 
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Malcolm Dalglish '75 and Grey Larsen ‘76 gave a concert of traditional songs, stories and 
tunes of America, the British Isles and Ireland April 30 in Wilder Main Lounge. 

Malcolm sings and plays a hammer dulcimer, which he built himself. Grey plays flute, tin 
whistle, concertina, fiddle, piano, guitar and also sings. They have two albums on the June 


Appal label called ‘Banish Misfortune” and “The First of Autumn.” 


their home. Chuck and Jan are active members 
(also organist and choir director) of the Cal- 
vary Orthodox Presbyterian Church. Address: 
1058 Palmer Ave., Schenectady, NY 12309. 


1975 


Howard Bess II has been promoted to senior 
assistant car distributor for Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles. He has been with Pontiac 
since 1977, most recently as district sales 
manager. 

On July 15, Art Crapsey will become the 
administrative and personnel manager of Ara- 
bian Business Management Services, a petro- 
chemical engineering and consulting company 
in Saudi Arabia. He has been membership 
coordinator of the Khobar Cooperative Clinic, 
a non-profit outpatient health care organiza- 
tion supported by Kaiser Foundation Inter- 
national. 

Jinny Fitzgerald, a fourth-year medical stu- 
dent at U. Virginia, presented a vocal recital 
April 13 in Cabell Hall Auditorium, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Gary and Barb (Ward) Grubb are now living 
in the Twin Cities where Gary is completing a 
master’s in public health and will begin a two- 
year residency program with the Minnesota 
Department of Public Health in July. He received 
the M.D. in 1979 from Case Western Reserve. 
Barb received the M.A. in art history this past 
January. She is working as an administrative 
assistant for Banco Mortgage Co. while doing 
some “free-lance curating” for the City of 
Montevideo on weekends. Address: 1296 
Raymond Ave., St. Paul, MN 55108. Phone 
612/646-0391. 

Meridee Jones and F. Edward Cecil were 
married Feb. 17 in Coal Creek Canyon, Golden, 
Colo. Meridee is a geophysicist in earthquake 


studies for the U.S. Geological Survey. Edward 
is a professor of physics at Colorado School of 
Mines. 

Helen Hamilton is working toward the Ph.D. 
in economics at U. Chicago and “amazed that 
so many oboists overlook the obvious parallels 
between woodwind performance and price 
theory.” 

Esther Kruger and Gerald Newman plan to 
be married May 4 in Chicago. Esther received 
the master’s in flute performance from North- 
western and is a member of the North Park 
College faculty. She teaches flute privately and 
plays professionally in the Chicago area. Gerald 
graduated from Northwestern with a B.A. in 
math and the M.D. He is a resident in internal 
medicine at Northwestern Memorial Hospital. 

Chris ‘73 and Debbie Lee Keenan have moved 
to Brighton, Mass., where Debbie is a special 
education teacher in the Brookline Schools and 
Chris is teaching fifth grade in Roxbury. 

Martha Brown Martin and Gerard Letterie 
were married April 5 in Washington, D.C. 
Gerard is an OB-GYN resident at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center and Marty is a resident 
in psychiatry at Georgetown. Address: 5500 
Roosevelt St., Bethesda, MD 20034. 

Myron Marx has received the M.D. from U. 
Calif., San Diego, and is a flexible intern this 
year. He begins his residency in radiology there 
in July. Myron returned from a trip to Israel 
where he visited his brother Greg ‘79 whois a 
rabbinical student in Jerusalem. Address: P.O. 
Box 714, La Jolla, CA 92038. 

Peg Novak has received an Oberlin Alumni 
Fellowship award ($1,000 Aelioian) for 1980- 
81 to research and develop a model for cross- 
cultural management development training, 
specifically usable by multinational corpora- 
tions. 

Michael O’Donnell completed the M.B.A. 
and M.P.H. at Berkeley in December 1979. He 
is founder and president of Health Promotion 
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Systems, a consulting firm that designs, im- 
plements and manages health promotion pro- 
grams for corporate employee groups. 

After working for 2% years as an investiga- 
tor for the Ohio attorney general’s consumer 
frauds section, Steve Rosenberg is now working 
part time asa legal assistant for two Columbus 
law firms while attending Ohio State part time 
as a graduate student in music. He bought and 
renovated a house at 1355 Hunter Ave., 
Columbus, OH 43201. 

Lee Teply recently won the Niagara Falls 
Young Artist Competition. This fall he will 
play Francis Poulenc’s Concerto in G minor for 
organ, strings and timpani with the Niagara 
Falls Philharmonic. Lee is director of music at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Lewiston, 
N.Y. 

Mike J. Williams is a senior financial analyst 
at Joy Mfg. in Franklin, Pa. 


1974 


After two years at the Universidad Auto- 
noma de Guadalajara, Jonathan Ballon trans- 
ferred to New York Medical College where he 
was to receive the M.D. in June and begin a 
five-year residency in general surgery at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in New York City. 

Anne Burkus, Sally O’Neil, Wendy Rolfe 
and Jennifer Watson have received Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship awards for 1980-81. Anne, 
a Ph.D. candidate, received a $2,500 Haskell 
award to investigate the biographical sources 
for Chen Hung-shou’s life and contemporary 
17th century vernacular literature, art and 
literary criticism and Neo-confucian docu- 
ments. Sally, who received a $650 Dipman 
award, plans to study for the M.S. in journal- 
ism at Berkeley. Wendy, a DMA candidate, 
received a $2,500 Johnston award to study the 
cross-influences of Far-Eastern and Western 
musics on flute music written within the last 
20 years. Jennifer received a $300 Aelioian 
award to do research and to travel to complete 
two projects: Romney’s “most excellent pic- 
ture,” The Infant Shakespeare nursed by Tragedy and 
Comedy, and Romney’s Duchess of Gordon and 
other problems. 

Navy Lt. A. Craig Eddy, M.D., has received 
the Navy’s Humanitarian Service Medal for his 
participation in the rescue of 322 Vietnamese 
refugees from July through September 1979. 
His ship, the USS White Plains, discovered the 
refugees in six separate incidents while operat- 
ing in the South China Sea and Gulf of Thai- 
land. They were taken aboard the ship, given 
medical exams, fed and transported to Subic 
Bay in the Philippines. The White Plains, a 
combat stores ship, has a crew of 430 and 
serves as a “floating store” for the U.S. 7th 
Fleet. It operates out of Yokosuka. Craig is the 
medical officer. 

Peter Garst is still working for Hewlett- 
Packard Labs and getting used to California. 

Katya Levin was ordained March 29 at 
Christ Church in Oberlin. Participants included 
John Wiecking ‘77, Smith and Midge (Wood) 
Brittingham ‘60 and Caroline (Spohnholz ’68) 
Wolfe. Katya is working as a hospital chaplain 
at St. Luke’s Episcopal Hospital in Houston. 
Address: 2001 Westheimer Rd., #30, Houston, 
TX 77098. 
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Philip Himberg has received a National En- 
dowment for the Arts Fellowship in perform- 
ing arts management and is in residence this 
season at the Mark Taper Forum of Los Angeles. 
After leaving Oberlin, Philip co-founded and 
directed the Woods Hole Theater Company of 
Cape Cod with Shaine Marinson (Linda Bowden 
‘'73) and then was producer and artistic director 
at Playwrights Horizons in New York City. 
Some of the plays he produced included the 
original Vanities (now off-Broadway’s longest 
running play) and Gemini, currently on Broad- 
way. His directing credits include The Dybbuk, 
Oh! What a Lovely War!, Hedda Gabler (with 
Shaine in the title role), The Member of the Wed- 
ding and Chekhov’s The Boor. He left Play- 
wrights Horizons after four seasons to return 
to Woods Hole to guest direct and since Sep- 
tember 1979 has been residing at 21 West- 
minster Ave., Venice, CA 90291. 

Sam and Blair (Hensley) Kokotek have 
moved to New York City where Blair begins 
her medical internship in July at St. Vincent's 
Hospital in Manhattan. Sam, who has been a 
cantor for three years in Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh, is continuing his studies at Yeshiva U. 
while working for the development of Shomer 
Shabbos Theater. He appeared in New Jersey 
dinner theaters as Billy Bigelow in Rodgers’ 
and Hammerstein’s Carousel during May and 
June. Address: 230 E. 25th St., New York, NY 
10010. Phone 212/679-9208. 

William Maiben is one of 12 U.S. composers 
to be named to the annual music awards list of 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters for 1980. He was one of six to 
receive the Charles Ives Scholarship, each 
worth $4,000. William is a graduate student at 
Columbia where he won the Bearnes Prize for 
composition in 1979. In 1975 he took first place 
in the National College Composition Contest 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

Chuck ’76 and Janet Miller Powers have a 
son, Christopher David, born April 4. Chuck is 
teaching general music, grades K-7, in the 
Rensselaer City Schools. Jan plays in the Sche- 
nectady Symphony and the Con Brio String 
Quartet. They teach private music lessons in 
their home. Chuck and Jan are active members 
(also organist and choir director) of the Cal- 
vary Orthodox Presbyterian Church. Address: 
1058 Palmer Ave., Schenectady, NY 12309. 

Richard Suddath is in his second year of 
studying medicine at U. Virginia. He has been 
living in Charlottesville for three years. 
Address: 201 Cameron Lane, Charlottesville, 
VA 22903. Phone 804/296-4681. 

Julia Van Develder Posner is director of the 
Developmental Skills Center at Mount St. 
Mary College, Newburgh, N.Y. The Center 
was established in 1978 with funds provided by 
a Title III grant and is intended to improve 
students’ basic reading, writing, study and 
math skills. Julia and her husband, Lawrence 
‘73, assistant corporation counsel for the City 
of Newburgh, have a son, David, 15 months. 

Rich and Buffy (Buchman) Weeks have 
moved from Cleveland to Ft. Collins, Colo., 
where Rich has a new position with Newcomb 
Government Securities. He is involved in the 
development and marketing of a tax shelter/in- 
vestment program based on U.S. Treasury 
bills. Buffy also has a position with Newcomb 
in the computer systems development area. 


Rich had been working on the tax staff at Arthur 
Anderson & Co. in Cleveland and had obtained 
a CPA. Buffy was a consultant in the account- 
ing research department at Republic Steel. 

Everett Williams is no longer head of the 
music department at Allen U. in Columbia, 
S.C. He has moved home to Santa Ana, Calif., 
and is a music teacher in the public school sys- 
tem and minister of music in his father’s 
church. He hopes soon to go back into full-time 
performing. 


1973 


Hal Barron has been promoted to assistant 
professor of history at Harvey Mudd College. 
Address: 163 E. Green St., Claremont, CA 
91711. Phone 714/626-2200. 

Tom Botsford, senior resident in pediatrics 
at Buffalo Medical Center, anda team from the 
Georgetown University Medical Center, 
treated hundreds of cases of malaria and tuber- 
culosis for six weeks at the Kam Put refuge 
camp southeast of Bangkok, Thailand. Tom 
was a member of the first Georgetown team to 
join the International Red Cross, International 
Catholic Migration Commission and Thaichurch 
leaders in relief missions for Cambodian refu- 
gees. According to the Buffalo News (March 2), 
Tom found the medical facilities far from per- 
fect: “Doctors treated war wounds and per- 
formed abdominal surgery ina tent and the TB 
ward was set off from the rest of the hospital 
by bamboo mats. The radiology equipment was 
blocked off only by a thin canvas wall.” Although 
malaria still remains acute in the border camps, 
Tom feels the experience gave him a chance to 
make acontribution. “We are able to see things 
we'll never see again. All of us grew as doctors 
and as people.” Another medical team is there 
now anda third is scheduled to depart later this 
year. 

George Fee and his wife, Susan Dersnah, 
opened the Dersnah-Fee School of Music last 
May in Midland, Mich. The school offers violin 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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and piano lessons to 70 students and provides 
eight musicianship classes weekly. 

The New Arts Trio presented a guest recital 
April 21 in Kulas Recital Hall. Members of the 
trio are Steven Doane, cello; Rebecca Penneys, 
piano, and Piotr Janowski, violin. Recipient of 
the 1980 Naumberg Award for chamber music, 
the trio teaches and performs at the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music. They perform with 
the Milwaukee Symphony and give concerts 
and master classes at the Chautauqua Music 
Festival in New York. 

Tom Fredenburg and Hilary Thomson were 
married June 30, 1979, on Sycamore Island in 
the Potomac. Oberlinians who joined in the 
dancing were Alice Edelmann Shabecoff ’56, 
Toria Erhart ‘72, Russell and Karen (Johnson) 
Pittman, Louis Weigele, Jerry Greenfield, 
David Lyles, Martha Cliffe and Evalyn 
Seidman. After a whirlwind honeymoon in the 
Smokies with ten high school kids, Tom and 
Hilary are back in New Hampshire with their 
old dogs and new geese. Tom is slogging 
through law school and Hili is teaching high 
school (physics and chemistry, to her amaze- 
ment). Address: RFD 11, Snow Pond, Concord, 
NH 03301. 

L. Sue Greer is a recipient of an Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship for 1980-81. She plans to 
finish her Ph.D. dissertation. She is studying 
the nature of the connection between internal 
changes in the Forest Service and the growth 
of opposition among local Appalachian popula- 
tions. She received a $2,500 Johnston award. 
Ann Bucklin, a Ph.D. candidate, received a 
$1,000 Aelioian award to study the genetic 
ecology of the sea anemone Metridium senile. 

For the past seven years, Christopher L. 
Hayes has been managing and artistic director 
of the Wilma Project, a non-profit independ- 
ent performing arts organization in Philadel- 
phia dedicated to original and innovative work. 
Chris produces touring performers from around 
the world and directs and acts in plays by resi- 
dent theater companies. Presently, he is work- 
ing onan original theater piece using Brechtian 
alienation techniques concerning the world 
energy situation. 

Patricia Menges received the M.A. in linguis- 
tics from U. Amsterdam. She wrote her thesis 
on the acquisition of Spanish by Quichua 
Indian children in Ecuador. After 2% years in 
Ecuador and 3% in the Netherlands, Pat has 
returned to the U.S. and is resettling in the 
Chicago area. Address: 118% S. Maple, Apt. 
B3, Oak Park, IL 60302. 

Jerry and Linda (Peffer ’74) Powell are living 
in Wilmington, Del. Linda is a research chemist 
at DuPont and Jerry is finishing his disserta- 
tion in English. 

Terry Solmssen and Edward H. Shartar, an 
economic analyst with the EPA, Washington, 
D.C., were married Sept. 2, 1979, in Atlanta. 
They now live in Boston where Edward is a 
student at the Harvard Business School and 
Terry is an occupational therapist at Tufts 
Medical Center. Address: 6 Soldiers Field Park, 
Apt. 103, Boston, MA 02163. “i 

Chuck Spitulnik graduated from U. Virginia 
Law School in May 1979 and is now an asso- 
ciate at Highsaw, Mahoney & Friedman in 
Washington, D.C. It is a small firm which deals 
largely in the representation of transportation 
unions. Chuck and his wife, Debbie, have a 
daughter, Jennifer Rachel, born Oct. 138: 
Address: 161 West Annandale Road, Falls 
Church, VA 22046. 
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Nancy Edwards has received a $1,000 John- 
ston Oberlin Alumni Fellowship for 1980-81 to 
study the Renaissance Stufetta in Rome: The 
Circle of Raphael and the Recreation of the 
Antique. She is a Ph.D. candidate. Charles 
Talley received a $730 Haskell award to study 
Scandinavian textiles and weaving techniques, 
as well as interviewing Dwedian artists, teach- 
ers and curators for a series of articles for U.S. 
publications. 

Jean Kraegel and John Stanton were married 
Sept. 8, 1979. Jean is working for Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. Ltd. in London in corpo- 
rate finance/treasury. 

Wendy Losh and Ken Johnson were married 
last Oct. 20. They have kept their own names. 
Ken is teaching orthopedically handicapped 
children at Danbury School in Claremont and 
Wendy teaches piano and organ privately and 
plays at the Claremont United Methodist 
Church. Address: 3402 N. Towne Ave., 
Claremont, CA 91711. 

Dale Nichols and his wife, Judy, have another 
son, Bradley Dale, born July 24, 1979. Son 
Scott is six years old and daughter Courtney, 3. 
Dale is a production control supervisor for the 
Bendix Corp. in Elyria. 

Shira Rosan received the M.Arch. from 
SUNY Buffalo in May. During the last year of 
school, she won a citation in the Consultation 
Internationale pour l’amenagement du Quartier des 
Halles, Paris, an international architectural 
competition open to both professionals and 
students. Shira is now making a film on Buffa- 
lo’s revitalization under a grant from the 
N.E.A. 

Kathy Schlivek and Richard Diamond were 
married Aug. 27, 1978. Guests included Doug 
‘71 and Ann Halteman Everhart, Mark Nixon 
‘71 and David Lipton ’71. Kathy is in a graphic 
design program at Massachusetts College of 
Art. Address: 24 Hersom St., Watertown, MA 
02172. 

Randall Sturm, M.D., is an assistant profes- 
sor of medicine at U. Cincinnati Medical Center. 

John E. Turner is learning navigation in the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Larry Wexler is doing clinical research stud- 
ies on anti-hypertensive drugs for Ayerst 
Laboratories in New York City. In addition, as 
an assistant professor, he teaches several 
courses in research methodology to doctoral 
students at Columbia and the New School. As 
reported in the March-April issue, Larry is 
now president of the Oberlin Alumni Club of 
New York. He and Gail Breslow ’77 were the 
speakers at a career seminar April 12 in Wilder 
Hall. Larry spoke on “Epidemiology in teaching 
and industry” and Gail’s topic was “Flounder- 
ing through the job market in Washington, 
OD Ta 
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David Eaton has been promoted to associate 
professor of environmental systems in the 
Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs at 
U. of Texas at Austin. He has also accepted a 
joint appointment in the geography depart- 
ment (College of Arts and Sciences) and chair- 
manship of the engineering and public affairs 
joint program committee of the LBJ School and 
College of Engineering at the University. David 
continues to live at 8802 Clarewood Dr., 
Austin, TX 78758. Phone 512/837-3916. 

CORRECTION: Martin and Janneane (Fergu- 
son) Gent’s daughter is named Alison Clare, 


not Alice Clare, and their correct address is 106 
Exchange St., New Haven, CT 06513. The list- 
ing in the Jan.-Feb. issue was incorrect. 

Linda Gregerson has received $2,500 from 
the Gilchrist-Potter Oberlin Alumni Fellow- 
ship award for 1980-81 to complete a doctoral 
thesis on the uses and significance of the simile 
in two major poetic narratives of the English 
Renaissance: Spenser’s The Faerie Queene and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Barbara Jernigan Snead has been appointed 
head librarian at Hiram College. She has been 
employed by the college for the past six years 
and was named acting head of the Price- 
Teachout Memorial Library last June. She and 
her husband, George 68, live in Hiram. 

Lisa Kipnes completed the Vajradhatu 
Seminary, an intensive meditation and study 
program taught by Chogyam Trungpa Rin- 
poche, a Tibetan Buddhist meditation master 
and scholar. Lisa has been studying under 
Trungpa Rinpoche for four years. Address: 
1345 Spruce St., Boulder, CO 80302. 

James H. Lewis will complete a fellowship in 
gastroenterology at the George Washington 
U. Medical Center in June and will then become 
an assistant professor of medicine, division of 
gastroenterology, there beginning July 1. 

Rick Pender has become promotion director 
of WGUC-FM, Cincinnati. He had been com- 
munications director at Walsh College since 
1978. 

Victoria Ressmeyer Sirota has a $1,000 
research grant in women’s studies from the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion to study the unacknowledged composi- 
tions of Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel (1805- 
1847). She has also received an $1,100 Haskell 
Oberlin Alumni Fellowship award for 1980-81 
to complete her dissertation on the composer. 
Vicki is working toward the D.M.A. at Boston 


Nominations 
Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are invited to nominate can- 
didates for the distinguished Alumni 
Award — a bronze medal to be pres- 
ented at Reunion Weekend in 1981. 

If you wish to nominate someone 
for what you believe is outstanding 
direct service to Oberlin College, 
please type your suggestion on 8Y% x 
11 paper, double-spaced. Be as spe- 
cific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination because the 
information you supply will play a 
large role in determining the eventual 
selection. 

Deadline for nominations is Oct. 1, 
1980. Send to: Executive Director, 
The Alumni Association, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Write 
for further information and/or de- 
tailed instructions, if you wish, or 
phone (216) 775-8692. 
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U. and is a music instructor at Concord 
Academy. In 1979 she received an Eva H. 
Brown Foundation Grant to write the intro- 
duction to the DaCapo Press edition of Fanny 
Hensel’s Trio in D minor, to be published this 
spring. Vicki’s husband, Robert, is a composer 
and assistant professor at B.U. 


1970 


Gregory Allen, associate professor of music 
at U. Texas at Austin, won first prize in the 
Third Artur Rubinstein International Piano 
Master Competition April 16 in Tel Aviv. He 
was awarded $5,000, a Rubinstein Gold Medal 
and the opportunity to perform with Israeli 
and American orchestras. 

Nathan Jackson is a member of the Stewart 
Medical Group, a small, well-established pri- 
vate practice in Miami. He completed his resi- 
dency in internal medicine in June 1979 at one 
of Wayne State’s affiliated hospitals, and 
worked as an internist at a new H.M.O. in 
Clearwater before assuming his new position. 
Nathan and Janet Dutton were married Oct. 
27, 1979, in Farmington, Mich. Oberlinians 
present were Dick Solberg and Al Lake. Nathan 
and Janet are living temporarily on his parents’ 
boat, which they use only in the winters, until 
they find a place of their own. Address: c/o 
Salty Walty, Dinner Key Marina, Miami, FL 
33133: 

Stephen Kelly, M.D., returned to his family 
practice in Ardsley N.Y., after spending two 
weeks as one of the 100 participants in a gen- 
eral medical, surgical and dental program inthe 
area of La Ceiba, a port on the north coast of 
Honduras. The mission was sponsored by the 
Medical Group Missions program of the Chris- 
tian Medical Society. 

Steve Mayer is practicing law in San Fran- 
cisco with Howard, Prim, Rice, Nenerovski, 
Canady & Pollak. Since joining the firm in 
1975, he has been involved in litigation espe- 
cially concerning constitutional law. He was 
one of several lawyers in his firm who repre- 
sented the Stanford Daily inits recent unsuccess- 
ful fight against surprise police searches of 
press newsrooms. He also represented the 
Daily Californian in its brief skirmish with the 
government over the latter’s attempt to sup- 
press publication of a letter allegedly contain- 
ing H-bomb secrets. In more mundane mat- 
ters, he is involved in representing the State of 
California in its efforts to tax the Howard 
Hughes estate. Steve lives on the top floor of a 
house at 2826 Regent St., Berkeley, CA 94704. 

Mark Westcott was soloist April 10, 11 and 
13 in the Concerto in G Major for Piano and 
Orchestra with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Sir Georg 
Solti. 


1969 


After teaching college music for several 
years and (with inflation) barely making it, 
Mary V. Banks has decided to go to Europe and 
hopefully find something permanent there. 
She would “rather be poor there than poor 
here.” U.S. mail address: 508 Crestview, 
Grapevine, TX 76051. 

Len Hilgermann has been studying com- 
munity arts centers in England and has worked 
in the areas of higher education and communi- 
ty mental health for the last several years. He 
planned to complete the M.S.W. in May at Bos- 
ton and hopes to be working at a community 
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arts and education center in Boston’s South 
End. During the last four years, Len has been 
active in the gay rights movement. His “sother 
(significant other)” for almost three years is 
John (Jay) Craver, an environmental educator 
now working ona master’s in humanistic psy- 
chology. Their address: 88 Naples Road, Brook- 
line, MA 02146. 

Hiram Titus’ first opera, Rosina, was pre- 
miered in Minneapolis in April by the Minne- 
sota Opera Company who commissioned the 
piece which is a sequel to The Marriage of Figaro. 

Lawrence Shih-Yu Yee and Grace Kuang- 
Yu Chao plan to be married in June. Grace is an 
assistant manager in the international division 
of the Chemical Bank and Lawrence is an asso- 
ciate with the New York law firm of Tanner & 
Gilbert. 


1968 


Peter Blood gave an address and led work- 
shops at a conference on draft resistance for 
the Oberlin American Friends Service Com- 
mittee last fall. He expected to receive the B.S. 
in nursing from Penn in May. He edits a collec- 
tion of songs for group singing entitled Winds of 
the People. Address: 919 Farragut St., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19143. 

Geoffrey Bock and his wife, Aviva, have a 
daughter, Ariella, born Nov. 17, 1979. She 
joins her brothers, Yonaton, 5%, and Eliav, 3, 
in an old Victorian house in Newton, Mass. 
Geoffrey is a research associate at MIT, special- 
izing in the sociology of education. 

Richard Boye, M.D., will be chief of staff at 
Daytona Community Hospital, beginning in 
October. Rich is a family practice physician 
with offices in Daytona Beach and Port Orange 
and has been a staff member at Daytona 
Community Hospital since 1976, most recently 
as director of the emergency room. 

The U. of Southwestern Louisiana has 
honored associate professor of psychology 
Aline M. Garrett A.M. with the Foundation 
Distinguished Professor award for 1980. “Lynn” 
has taught at the University since 1971. Her 
research concerns the periodicity of work (oil- 
field workers and their families) and “Antece- 
dent Conditions of Adolescent Pregnancy, 
Lafayet:e Parish School System, 1978 to the 
Present.” 

Susan T. Manning and James W. Henderson 
were divorced in January. She has resumed her 
maiden name and is enrolled in a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in biomedical engineering at Duke. She 
expected to complete the requirements for the 
M.S. in April. 

Mary Menefee Lord, her husband, Griffin, 
and son, Chris, 1%, have moved from Dallas to 
Belton, Tex., where Griffin is president of the 
First National Bank. 

Glenn Roberts is a policy analyst with Urban 
Systems Research and Engineering Inc., a con- 
sulting firm in Cambridge, Mass. He is living at 
309 Marlborough St., Boston, MA 02116, 

Lynn Zeiser Elliott and her husband, Malinke, 
have a daughter, Lila Katherine, born Sep- 
tember 1979. They live in Ashland, Ore., 
where Malinke is an actor in the Shakespear- 
ean Festival. Lynn changed professions from 
clinical audiologist to full-time mother. 


1967 


Stephen and Maura (Saltzman) Chatman 
have a second daughter, Jessica May, born 
April 16, 1979. Their first child, Rachel, 5, has 
enjoyed her first year in school. Stephen is 


assistant professor of music composition at the 
University of British Columbia. He is teaching 
two classes of orchestration and is director of 
the university's contemporary music ensem- 
ble. Maura has 20 private piano students and 
was accompanist for a trumpet professor in 
March. Address: 3394 W. 31st Ave., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada V6S 1X7. 

John Freeman completed the M.A. in com- 
munication and Anne (Chenicek) the M.S.P.H. 
in health services research. They have pur- 
chased a house in Chapel Hill, where John is an. 
instructor in film production at Durham Tech- 
nical Institute and a lecturer in TV production 
at UNC. Anne is research coordinator at the 
UNC Medical School’s Oncology Clinical Data 
System. Address: 105 Bruton Dr., Chapel Hill, 
NC 27514. 

Paul and Elizabeth (Rodgers) Harvey are 
divorced. Betsy still lives at 327 S. Atherton 
St., State College, PA 16801 and continues as 
director of the Schlow Memorial Library, State 
College. Paul, who has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of history at Penn State, is now 
living at 720 Stratford Dr., #1, State College, 
PA 16801. 

In her New York recital debut, Sarah Levine 
Simon was the featured soprano soloist at 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 4. Sarah has sung 
leading roles with the Manhattan School Opera 
Theatre, the Aspen Opera Theater and the 
Brooklyn Lyric Opera. She has appeared as 
recitalist and soloist with orchestras in St. 
Paul, Minn., Washington, New York City, Hol- 
land, Germany, Romania and the U.S.S.R. 

Curtis Seltzer directs the energy program of 
the Environmental Law Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He received the Ph.D. in political 
science from Columbia in 1977 and is writing a 
book about the reform movement in the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America. He lives at 812 
Rittenhouse St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011. 
Phone 202/829-1828. The house was once 
owned by Bo Diddley. 

Gloria Wolvington Hurdle and her husband, 
Jim, have adopted a daughter, Susan Margaret, 
born Nov. 12, 1979. 


1966 


Robert and Sara (Lambert) Bloom gave a 
performance of Vivaldi’s Concerto for Two Oboes in 
D minor and Albinoni’s Concerto in D minor, with 
Robert as conductor, Sara as soloist, in the 
latter piece. The concert took place March 29 at 
Battell Chapel in New Haven, Conn. A former 
solo oboist with the NBC Symphony under the 
direction of Toscanini, Robert will retire from 
public performance after this year so he may 
concentrate on composition and publishing the 
baroque music he has edited. He will continue 
to teach privately and coach chamber music at 
Juilliard and Philadelphia College of Perform- 
ing Arts. Sara is a member of the New Haven 
and Bridgeport Symphonies and has been a 
soloist with the Bach Aria Group, the Aspen 
Chamber Orchestra and New College Festival 
Orchestra in Sarasota. 

Jennifer Jackson Runquist has a grant from 
the National Institute of Health which is fund- 
ing her research for three years on transport 
systems through cell membranes. Jennifer is 
doing full-time research on a second bio- 
chemical post-doctorate at Northwestern fol- 
lowing two years of post-doctorate research at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Althea Robinson gave a piano recital in 
Steinway Hall, Los Angeles, April 8. In a 
review in the Los Angeles Times, April 11, Albert 
Goldberg said, “Robinson deserves a wide 
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audience. She joins poise and personality with 
a warm and honest musical approach commun- 
icated by means of a comprehensive command 


of her instrument. She is not at alla show-off 


type, but when she goes into action she makes 
her audience pay attention.” Althea has per- 
formed on the NET network on the Young 
American Artists series and was a winner in 
the National Black Music Council Colloquium 
in 1979. 

After losing to Republican John Porter last 
December in a special election for the vacant 
Congressional seat in Illinois’ 10th District, 
Robert Weinberger defeated two opponents in 
the March primary election. He will be the 
Democratic nominee against Porter in No- 
vember. 


1965 


David Blank is director of the counseling and 
placement center at Iona College. 

Betty Bullock Christianson is the recipient 
of a $2,000 Aelioian and a $175 Johnston Ober- 
lin Alumni Fellowship award for 1980-81. She 
plans to study the manuscripts and first edi- 
tions of sonatas by Franz Xaver Sterkel, plus 
other pertinent materials, to gather informa- 
tion about performance practices in his time. 
Betty is a Mus.M. candidate. 

Carolyn K. Carr, A.M., has been serving as 
acting director of the Akron Art Institute fol- 
lowing the resignation of director John Coplans 
in December and assistant director Gregory 
Smith in March to accept positions, respec- 
tively, in New York and Toledo. Carolyn has 
been the museum’s curator since August 1978. 

Browning Cramer and Alicia Edelberg were 
married Jan. 19 in the Smith College Alumnae 
House, Northhampton, Mass. Alicia graduated 
from Smith in 1972 and is a violinist with the 
New York City Opera Orchestra. Browning is 
a violinist with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. They met when they were stand 
partners in the New Jersey Symphony. 

Gayle Gwinup Burchis finishing her intern- 
ship at St. John’s Mercy Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo., and will begin her residency in obstetrics 
and gynecology there in July. Gayle received 
the M.D. from Oklahoma in June 1979. Address: 
13122 Strawberry Way, St. Louis, MO 63141. 

Elliot Shelkrot has been appointed Pennsyl- 
vania’s new state librarian. He will direct a 
professional staff in administering state and 
federal aid to libraries as well as giving advice 
and encouragement to local libraries. Since 
1976, Elliot has been chief of public services 
support for the Baltimore County (Md.) Public 
Library. Ernest E. Doerschuk Jr. ‘37 was Penn- 
sylvania’s state librarian from 1964 until his 
retirement in March 1978. 
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Susan Hayward has been appointed a vice 
president of the monitor division of Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly and White Inc. 

Cal Skinner Jr., four-term Illinois represent- 
ative (R-33d), challenged incumbent Robert 
McClory, now in his ninth term as U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the 13th Illinois District, but 
lost in the March 18 primary. 

Bob and Anne (Kelso) Tittler have moved to 
4078 Hampton Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada H4A 2K9. Bob is teaching history at Con- 
cordia U. and Anne is working as a laboratory 
assistant in biochemistry at McGill. Bob’s third 
book, The Mid-Tudor Polity (MacMillan, Eng- 
land) was published in March. 
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Lorine Buffington Summers sang the lead- 
ing roles of Margherita and Helen of Troy in 
Boito’s Mefistofele at the Dade County Audito- 
rium and the Theater of the Performing Arts 
in Miami, Fla., Feb. 12 and 17. The Miami Herald 
said “she sang with extraordinary warmth and 
ease, and just the right degree of sensuality, 
making the last-act duet of Helen and Faust the 
high point of the evening.” 

Ronald Moore is director of the Suzuki Edu- 
cation Association of Dallas. He recently fin- 
ished the M.Mus. at U. Tennessee, Knoxville, 
where he majored in Suzuki string techniques 
under William Starr in whose program he 
taught for two years. He and Betty (Keeling) 
have moved into a home at: 8906 Angleton 
Place, Dallas, TX 75243. 


1962 


Joel Brainard and Jane-Carol Glendinning 
were married (to each other) on Providence 
Island in Vermont last June. They live in a big, 
cold house in the Albany, N.Y., area. Joel left 
Brookhaven National Laboratory in June 1979 
and is working for the N.Y. State Police Service 
Commission on electric and gas utility regula- 
tory issues. Jane-Carol is an unemployed 
lawyer. 

John and Peggy (Chilman) Carpenter are liv- 
ing in Norwell, Mass., where John has a private 
practice in family medicine with three other 
doctors. He is also on the staff of the South 
Shore Hospital in Weymouth. In his spare 
time, he runs and is building a tennis court in 
their back yard. Peggy is working part time at 
South Shore Counselling Assoc., Inc. as a ther- 
apist. She is also taking organ lessons with 
James R. Brown ’75 and sings in the Unitarian 
Church choir. Peg, John, daughter Marianne, 
10, and son, Billy, 7, are planning a three-week 
summer trip to the Northern Coast of France 
this year. 

A memorial fund for Ronald Hilty, who died 
suddenly last June 21 of a heart attack, has 
been established at Childrens’ Hospital of San 
Francisco. This fund will be used specifically 
for inpatient treatment of Indochinese refugee 
children, the San Francisco Bay Area being a 
major port of entry for these refugees. This 
use of the fund will carry forward Ron’s strong 
commitment to pediatric and general public 
health. Contributions may be sent to: The 
Ronald L. Hilty Memorial Fund, c/o Develop- 
ment Office, Childrens’ Hospital of San Fran- 
cisco, 3700 California St., San Francisco, CA 
94118. 

Lawrence Longley has written The People’s 
President (with Neal R. Peirce), second edition, 
which will be published by Yale U. Press late 
this year. This fall, Lawrence will be doing 
research in Washington on Congressional 
politics while based at the Library of Congress 
Congressional Research Services. 

James E. Smith is partner-owner of Westside 
Keyboards in Santa Monica, Calif. For three 
years, Jim has been selling harpsichords and 
new and reconditioned pianos through his 
store. He offers piano tuning service, teaching 
studio space and a concert hall for perform- 
ances. Jim is also music director at the First 
Methodist Church where his wife, Barbara 
(Buckingham ‘64) is soprano soloist. In addi- 
tion, Jim is on the music faculty of Santa Mon- 
ica College and works with a choral group at 


the local Boys Club. 
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Beth Baehr Bullard has received a $2,500 
Johnston Oberlin Alumni Fellowship award 
for 1980-81 to complete the research for her 
doctoral dissertation, a translation and histori- 
cal study of the first published treatise dealing 
specifically with musical instruments, Sebas- 
tian Virdung’s Musica getutscht (Basel, 1511). 

Susan Griswold Blandy was promoted to 
associate professor at Hudson Valley Com- 
munity College. She has a sabbatical this year 
to work on an M.S. in media at SUNY Albany. 
Her husband, Tom, has written All Through the 
House, a book on energy conservation, edited 
for McGraw Hill by Jeremy Robinson ‘62. The 
Blandys and five others own Common Farms 
Inc. where they build and farm with appro- 
priate technology. 

On March 17, Ned Schneier announced his 
candidacy for the 17th Congressional District 
nomination in New York. He was the sixth 
candidate to challenge Democratic Congress- 
man John M. Murphy for his seat in the Sept. 9 
primary. Ned ran unsuccessfully in the pri- 
mary four years ago and was on the ballot in 
the November 1976 election as the Liberal 
Party candidate. He is an associate professor in 
the political science department of the City 
College of the City University. He is also a 
member of the graduate faculty. For the past 
year he has been a member of state board of 
Americans for Democratic Action and the New 
Democratic Coalition. 

Katherine Stephens Novy hopes to have her 
book, Children’s Dreams, published this year. It is 
a collection of 15 dreams recalled by her two 
children, her sister Emily Steele’s three chil- 
dren and a friend’s eight-year-old daughter. 
The dreams are illustrated by the children 
themselves and a photograph of each child 
taken by Emily’s son, Ed, 13, begins each 
chapter. 
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Carol (“Tib”) Sorensen Cupery has been 
appointed director of educational services at 
the Genesee Country Museum in Mumford, 
N.Y. Before joining the museum staff, she was 
director of education at the George Eastman 
House International Museum of Photography. 
Tibis completing a master’s program in museum 
education at Bank St. College, New York City, 
and is co-author of Kidding Around Rochester, a 
popular children’s guidebook to Rochester and 
Monroe County, published in 1978. 

Peter Lieberman is the commercial labora- 
tory manager of the Jarrell-Ash division of 
Fisher Scientific Co. His wife, Rita, has been 
working part time as a foreign student advisor 
at Pine Manor College since November. They 
have a son, Eben, 2. Address: 1 Observatory 
House, Wellesley MA 02181. 

John Schuler is a partner in the law firm of 
Taggart, Cox, Hays and Schuler in Wooster, 
Ohio. John has been an attorney in Wooster 
since 1975, most recently as partner with 
James K. Leedy. The partnership was termi- 
nated when Leedy decided to run for a Wayne 
County Common Pleas Court judgeship. John 
lives in Wooster with his wife, Betty 
(Thunhorst '58), and son, George. 


Jazz flutist Paul Horn ‘52 and his Quintet 
gave a Mayfair concert in Finney Chapel 
May 3. It was Horn’s first Oberlin concert 
since his senior recital (as a clarinet major). 
Said John Levine in the Oberlin Review: 
“The only unsatisfactory aspect of the con- 
cert was its length—it could have been 


longer.” Known for his unconventional 
album settings and innovative jazz, Paul 
has been a resident of Victoria, B.C., since 
1970. 


1958 


Dorothy Calhoon Raemsch has published 
her first book of poems titled, October Dawn. She 
is working on a second small poetry volume. 
She and her husband, Bruce, professor of 
anthropology at Hartwick College, have three 
children. 

Cynthia Whitman Mawson, her husband, 
John, and children, Tanya, 7, and Alwyn Piers, 
5, have move to Bugbrooke Baptist Church in 
Northamptonshire, England, where John has 
begun a new job. 

Edmund ‘57 and Linda (Woodaman) 
Ostrander are involved in a new musical, based 
on the typical science fiction story line and 
women’s issues. Linda, division head at Bunker 
Hill Community College, wrote the music, lyr- 
ics and story. Edmund, division head of human- 
ities at Lesley College, produced the show, 
which was presented May 2 and May 3 at the 
two colleges. 
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Dan Finke has moved to Halsey, Neb., where 
he is assistant nurseryman at the U.S. Forest 
Service’s Bessey Nursery. In 1978, Dan was on 
a five-week 400-mile trek in the Mt. Everest 
area of Nepal. This past January, he climbed 
four peaks in Ecuador, including Cotopaxi 
(19,500’) and Chimbarazo (20,600’). 


1956 


Barbara Harman Garvey is president of 
Folkwear Inc., Box 3798, San Rafael, CA 94902. 
Folkwear produces patterns for home sewing, 
all of which are authentic reproductions of 
ethnic and antique garments. Ms. Garvey and 
two friends founded the company four years 
ago. Folkwear patterns are sold in fabric and 
craft shops coast-to-coast as well asin museum 
stores such as Smithsonian, Metropolitan, Los 
Angeles and British Museums. Barbara and 
her husband, Al, an artist/designer, live at 281 
Scenic Road, Fairfax, CA 94930. They have 
two children, Megan, 18, and Samantha, 15. 

Ruth Rittenhouse Morris is director of an 
innovative bail project in Toronto. The project 
is designed to limit unneccessary pretrial incar- 
ceration and is co-sponsored by John Howard 
and E. Fry agencies and the Salvation Army. 
Over a year ago, Ruth published a pamphlet 
called “The Risk of Loving,” based on some of 
her earlier justice system experiences. Ruth’s 
husband, Ray, continues in the sociology de- 
partment at York U. and is currently director 
of its graduate program. 

This past October, Martin Skala joined 
Standard & Poor’s as senior editor of the Out- 
look, an investment advisory publication. Prior 
to the change, he was manager of editorial 
services in the public affairs department of 
American Express Co. Marty still lives in 
Darien, Conn. 

William Wittig has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of music at Smith College effective July 
1. He has taught at Smith since 1967 and is first 
flutist with the Springfield Symphony. 

Daryle Wolders Seil, a puppeteer for the past 
ten years, is conducting a course on the “World 
of Puppets” for the Lake Oswego (Ore.) Com- 
munity Theatre. 


1954 


Frederic Mosher and Marcia Robinson Lowry 
were married April 27 in New York City. She is 
director of the ACLU children’s rights project 
and has a degree in journalism from North- 
western, studied at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and was graduated cum laude from 
NYU School of Law. Fritz heads the Carnegie 
Foundation’s program in elementary and 
secondary education. 


1953 


Evelyn Walker and John McKee were mar- 
ried in 1978 and now live in Guilderland, N.Y. 
Evelyn joined the faculty at the Campus Arts 
Center in Albany where Ann Fuller Brandon 
‘56 is music coordinator. On March9, Annand 
Evelyn gave a two-piano recital, including the 
Bartok Sonata for two pianos and percussion. 


1951 


Joe Elder was voted one of the top ten most 
appreciated teachers at U. Wisconsin this year, 


as reported in The Wheat and Chaff, Wisconsin’s 
campus guidebook. One voter said that Elder is 
very eager to teach and is very responsive. “He 
encourages questions and even criticism. He 
doesn’t teach because he is a professor, he 
teaches for the students.” 

Jean Lagerstrom Siddall, director of the 
Oregon Rare and Endangered Plant Project, 
organized the “Rare and Endangered Plants in 
Oregon” photographic display at the Pittock 
Mansion in Portland. The exhibit (April 12— 
June 8) included examples of the hundreds of 
Oregon flora that are in jeopardy of becoming 
extinct. 

Diane Pascal, daughter of Ivan and Jeanne 
(Steffler ‘52), is one of 1,000 finalists in the 
1980 Presidential Scholars Program, which 
annually identifies the most distinguished and 
accomplished graduating high school seniors in 
the nation. Diane participated in the Scholars 
in the Arts Program as a violinist. 

Douglas T. Ross, SofTech Inc., received the 
Distinguished Contributions 
Award from the Society of Man- 
ufacturing Engineers for 1980. 
He was honored for his work as 
| educator, research scientist and 
successful entrepreneur in the 
field of software engineering. 

“Through his accomplishments in the devel- 
opment of curricula, his writing and his organ- 
ization of international conferences, he has 
made a large and lasting contribution to the 
advance of industry and technology.” 


George Trautwein ‘51, music advisor and 
principal guest conductor this year with the 
Evansville Philharmonic, conducted the 
Oberlin Orchestra in a concert at Finney 
Chapel April 17. He returned to direct the 
Oberlin Chamber Orchestra in a concert on 
May 9. Prof. Robert Baustian, conductor of 
the orchestras, was on leave during the 
second semester. 
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Morgan and Keiko Gibson will present Bud- 
dhist poetry in a series of lectures on world 
religions at the Congregational Summer 
Assembly. Tantric Poetry of Kukai (Japan’s great- 
est Buddhist saint), an English version by Hiro- 
shi Murakami and Morgan, was published in 
Zero #3 (Fall, 1979), issued by the L.A. Zen 
Center, and will be expanded in book form. 
Morgan’s stories, A Feminist Family and The First 
Woman of Japan, have been published in Kyoto 
Review. Address: P.O. Box 212, Frankfort, MI 
49635. 


1949 


Barbara Ann (Barre) Warren has been study- 
ing, teaching and playing piano recitals in Paris 
since 1974 when she received the M.F.A. in 
piano from U. Buffalo. She studies and plays 
dual recitals with Prof. Jean-Jacques Painchaud, 
protege of Francis Poulenc. Barbara played for 
the visit of the Carters in 1978 at the Palais de 
Champs Elysees and at Versailles. 


1948 


Last November, Bob Brunner left Social 
Security, where he has worked since Sep- 
tember 1965 asa research economist, and took 
a job as economist for the National Retired 
Teachers Assn. and American Assn. for Retired 
Persons (NRTA-AARP). His wife, Olga 
(Bloecher ‘43) continues to teach flute pri- 
vately, with more than 30 pupils. They live in 
Columbia, Md. 


1947 


Nancy Boucot Cummings is the associate 
director for Kidney, Urologic and Blood Dis- 
eases for the NIAMDD, NIH in Bethesda. She 
is also a consultant in nephrology/medicine at 
the Clinical Center, NIH. Her husband, 
Milton, is a professor of political science at 
Johns Hopkins. They have three children, 
Christopher, 19, Jonathan, 17, and Susan, 15. 

Fiora Corradetti Contino has been chairman 
of the music department at U-Texas at Austin 
since September. 

Edwin Heilakka retired as director of the 
division of music education in the Philadelphia 
school district Feb. 8. Ten days later he was 
asked to become the orchestra librarian and 
curator of the Leopold Stokowski Collection at 
the Curtis Institute of Music. Officially opened 
Feb. 26, the Stokowski Collection Room con- 
tains 25 unusual instruments from different 
countries and 1,500 scores that Stokowski 
gave to the school (which he helped found in 
1924) after his death in 1976. 

Alice Imamoto Takemoto, faculty member 
of the preparatory department of American i, 
Washington, D.C., was pianist, with Margot 
Collins, violin, at the McDonald Recital Hall at 
the University, Nov. 16, 1979. 

Barbara Lee King is director of the depart- 
ment of ecology for Edgehill Newport, a 160- 
bed alcoholism rehabilitation facility scheduled 
to open in July. Barbara ‘51 M.S.W. (Colum- 
bia), has been working for many years in family 
and health care social work in New York City. 
Before moving to Newport, R.L., she was most 
recently supervisor of the out-patient depart- 
ment for Smithers Alcoholism Treatment and 
Training Center of the St. Lukes/Roosevelt 
Hospital Center in the city. 
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J. Hillis Miller ‘48, Hilles Professor of English and professor of comparative literature at 
Yale, gave a lecture in Oberlin May 2 in a Comparative Literature Symposium on “Plot in 
Fiction.” He also responded to the presentation by Raphael Golb ‘81 (right) of Golb’s 
prizewinning student paper, “Two Antiplots and Literary Transcendence.’ Other partici- 
pants were Peter Spycher, professor of German; Joaquin Martinez-Pizarro ‘69, assistant 
professor of English; Sanford Shepard, professor of Spanish; David Young, professor of 
English, and Harriet Turner, assistant professor of Spanish. 


1945 


James W. Ford, president of Ford Motor 
Credit Co. for the past 2% years, has been 
elected chairman of the board and a vice presi- 


dent of Ford Motor Co. 


1944 


Margaret Fulton Sailer, formerly chief 
counselor for the Delaware County Federal 
Manpower Office, has been named research 
analyst in the areas of program development 
and evaluation for the same office. 


1943 


Leslie Fishel will become director of the 
Rutherford B. Hayes Library and Museum in 
Fremont, Ohio, Aug. 1 and manager of the 
Hayes State Memorial, also in Fremont. The 
appointment was announced April 29 by Webb 
C. Hayes III, president of the Rutherford and 
Lucy Hayes Foundation and also president of 
the Hayes Historical Society. Fishel announced 
a year ago that he would step down as presi- 
dent of Heidelberg College June 30. He has 
beena trustee of the Hayes Foundation and the 
Hayes Historical Society since 1975. The Hayes 
State Memorial is jointly administered by the 
Hayes Foundation and the Ohio Historical 
Society. The library, dedicated in 1916, is the 
oldest presidential library in the U.S. 


After 16 years of “living in all parts of Asia,” 
Mel Frarey is returning to the U.S. to be assist- 
ant to the president of the Save the Children 
Federation. For the past year he has been 
working to help the Asia refugee problem, trav- 
eling all over the South China Sea near Borneo, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. “Probably no amount 
of humanitarian assistance will do much for 
the human tragedy, and it doesn’t seem likely 
in the near future that the plight of the refu- 
gees will be solved politically,” he says. 

Julia McGrew will retire as professor of Eng- 
lish at Vassar College June 30 after being a 
member of the faculty since 1958. A” Medieval 
Weekend” in her honor was held at Vassar 
April 11-12. Julia is a specialist in the Icelandic 
sagas and in Latin and German literature of the 
12th century. While on leave in 1971 she was 
visiting lecturer on Chaucer at the University 
of Odense, Denmark. She received the Ph.D. 
from Bryn Mawr in 1954. 

Priscilla Thomson Jackson is book review 
editor of the Adult Education Association’s 
professional journal, Life-Long Learning. 


1942 


George C. Brown retired after 16 years as 
director of public relations of the Michigan 
Education Assn. He plans to continue public 
relations consulting privately and will remain 
in East Lansing until later this year when he 
and his wife, Mary, will move to Savannah, Ga. 


6] 


Dick McClelland is working for Carolina 
Data Service in Cheraw, S.C. He is still in sys- 
tems design and programming. 

In September, Jack Purves will begin a two- 
year assignment as coordinator of a USAID 
program to upgrade primary teaching in 
Botswana. 

Eleanor Westerman Anderson has become 
vice president of Thomas L. Trout & Asso- 
ciates Inc.,a management consulting and exec- 
utive selection firm in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
She previously headed the staff development 
and education department of the Aerospace 
Corp. in El Segundo. Her special field is the 
development of high technology careers with 
emphasis on the advancement of women in 
technology-based industry. Last June she testi- 
fied in Washington before a Senate committee 
investigating the increasing role of education 
and training within industry. She has chaired 
the national affirmative action committee for 
the American Society for Training and Devel- 
opment and has been national coordinator of 
career planning for the Society of Women 
Engineers. Prior to 1970 she was a housewife 
and mother who was active in civic and chari- 
table affairs in Santa Monica. 


1941 


Don McGinnis has been visiting professor at 


Capital University in Columbus this past aca- 
demic year, following retirement from Ohio 
State. 


1939 


Bill and Betsy (Nelbach) Wood returned to 


the U.S. 18 months ago, after five years in 
Botswana. Bill’s endeavors were in the field of 
health planning and administration, Betsy’s in 
traditional music research. Since their return, 
the Woods have been ona three-month speak- 
ing tour in Southern and Eastern U.S. Using 
maps, slides, tapes, photos and artifacts, they 
share their experiences and knowledge of the 
culture, medical care, economics, education 
and the arts of this part of Africa. They are 
making plans for a West Coast speaking tour in 
the fall. If there are Oberlinians in the Pacific 
Coast area interested in booking the Woods, 
write: 730 E. Granada Dr., Tempe, AZ 85281. 


1938 


Peg Kriete Gressitt and her husband, Lin, 
have spent most of the past year in Honolulu 
and will return to Papua, New Guinea, this 
summer. Last August and September they 
attended the Pacific Science Congress in Kha- 
barovsk, Siberia. This was followed by a field 
trip (palaeontology) to S. Sakhalin. They then 
took a ship to Yokohama and spent a few days 
each in Tokyo and Sendai plus a day and night 
in Gora Park above Miyanoshita. In December 
they had a family reunion (nuclear plus six 
grandchildren). 


1937 


Ralph T. Shipley has retired as vice presi- 
dent of steel operations of Timken Co. after 36 
years with the firm. He is past president and 
past member of the board of the Greater Can- 
ton (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the Canton City Park Commission. 


62 


Drew University is creating an 18-acre cam- 
pus arboretum and naming it for Florence 
(McEnally ’36) and Robert Zuck who have 
taught botany at Drew for 32 years. The Zuck 
Arboretum, which is expected to open in the 
fall, will incorporate two glacial ponds and a 
wide variety of planting. Florence heads the 
environmental commission of Madison, N.J., 
and both she and her husband have been heav- 
ily involved in the campaign to save Great 
Swamp as a national wildlife preserve. The 
arboretum is part of 38 acres acquired by the 
university from the Marcellus and Geraldine 
Rockefeller Dodge estate in 1938. Twenty 
acres will be added to the Drew Forest Preserve. 


1936 


Harriet P. Wright Miller and Donald Hight 
were married last August. Dr. Hight and 
Harriet’s former husband, Erwin Miller, who 
died four years ago, were colleagues and at one 
time had adjoining offices. Dr. Hight is a sur- 
geon on the staff of Memorial Hospital in Wor- 
cester, Mass. He graduated from Dartmouth in 
1930 and is also a graduate of Dartmouth and 
Harvard Medical Schools. He is still in active 
practice, but hopes to retire this summer. 


1934 


Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy was honored in 
February when the Ohio Senate passed a reso- 
lution applauding her work at Sunbeam School 
for Crippled Children in Cleveland. Mayor 
Beryl Rothschild of University Heights, Ohio, 
gave her a similar citation. 


1931 
Benjamin A. Custer retired Feb. 29 after 


nearly 48 years in the library 
profession. He was editor and 
chief of the Dewey Decimal 
classification division of the 
Library of Congress since 1956. 
Prior to that, he worked for ten 
years as processing director for 
the Detroit Public Library. As editor of the 
Dewey Decimal system, the number of Library 
of Congress cataloging records which included 
the appropriate Dewey Decimal classification 
numbers increased from approximately 18,000 
to about 120,000 a year. Sales of the system 
grew during that time by over 150%. In 1979 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Award of the Library of Congress for his years 
of service to the organization. Mr. Custer is 
married to Emiko Hara, a graduate of Clare- 
mont College and native of Japan. His first 
wife, Arline Kern, died in 1975. 


1929 


Robert W. Biggs, husband of Eleanor 
Hughes, retired in April as chairman of Brush 
Wellman Inc., Cleveland. He was re-elected as 
a director of the company and he has a seven- 
year consulting agreement. He had been active 
in management since 1965. 


1927 


Theodore (Ted) J. Wood, husband of Carrie 
Mae Booker, died May 9 in Huron Road Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, after suffering a stroke. They 
were married in 1931. Mr. Wood was Oberlin 
correspondent for the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
from 1954 until his retirement in 1972. He 


previously worked for newspapers in New Jer- 
sey, Boston, Long Island, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Buffalo. 


1924 


Martha Beck Carragan received awards in 
three categories at the Biennial Music Contest 
of the National League of American Pen 
Women. Her Four Songs of Kabir, commissioned 
and performed by the Troy Musical Arts Cho- 
rus in 1979, received second prize in the cate- 
gory of Secular Choral Works for Women’s 
Voices. Her composition entitled Psalm One 
Twenty-Two, commissioned and performed by 
the Festival Choir of the Gilead Lutheran 
Church of Brunswick for the 230th anniver- 
sary celebration in 1972, won second prize in 
the category of Sacred Choral Works for Mixed 
Voices. Three Colloquies for Piano Solo, commis- 
sioned and performed by Dennis Helmrich at 
SUNY Albany in 1971, won honorable men- 
tion in the category for Piano Solos. Mrs. Car- 
ragan recently received an award from ASCAP, 
the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. 


1915 


Florence Yerger Reed has published a book 
of poems entitled Mirage of Shadow (Glendale 
Instant Printing, Glendale, Calif.). 


1914 


Karamu House, founded 65 years ago by 
Russell and Rowena (Woodham) Jelliffe, was 
formally designated a Cleveland landmark by 
the Cleveland Landmarks Commission April 
16. The Jelliffes did not attend the ceremony, 
however, because Russell had just come home 
from the hospital and Rowena wouldn’t attend 
the 9:30 a.m. ceremony without him. The Jel- 
liffes observed their 65th wedding anniversary 
May 28. BULLETIN: Russell died June 7. 


1913 


Mary Elizabeth Johnston, who will be 90 on 
Aug. 22, received a surprise award of recogni- 
tion at the ninth annual luncheon of Seniors of 
Ohio Inc., a non-profit organization dedicated 
to promoting unity and strength among Greater 
Cleveland’s older persons. Anna V. Brown ‘37 
was moderator. 


1907 


The Kalamazoo Bach Festival Society honored 
Louis Rowland on his 97th birthday Feb. 17 by 
dedicating the 1980 Festival to him in recogni- 
tion of his many years of service to the organi- 
zation. Dr. Rowland was chairman of the Bach 
Council in 1958 when the society was incor- 
porated. 


GST 


Leonard Budd ‘59 B.D. will be senior minis- 
ter of Lakewood United Methodist Church 
beginning July 1. Since 1976, he has been 
superintendent of the Wooster district of the 
United Methodist Church. 

E. Eugene Frazer ‘54 B.D. has been appointed 
senior minister of Trinity United Methodist 
Church in Columbus. He was superintendent 
of the denomination’s Cincinnati district for 
the past six years. This past spring he received 
the honorary D.Div. from Ohio Northern, 


where he serves as a trustee. 
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by Sid Comings '69 


Opportunity knocks twice 


received a gold retirement watch 

from Harshaw Chemical Co. in 
Elyria last January after 30 years of 
service. 

By February he was fully enrolled 
as a third-year piano major at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 

For Williams this is another oppor- 
tunity for an old dream to come true, 
a dream of a bachelor’s degree in 
music from Oberlin College. The 
father of Oberlin’s Rev. Howard Jones 
was the first to encourage him to 
start toward that goal in 1946, when 
young Frank returned from military 
service. 

Taking advantage of the GI loan 
program he attended the Conserva- 
tory 1946-48. He finished his sopho- 
more year in good academic standing 
including giving a recital in his minor, 
voice, singing songs in Italian and 
German. 

Now his two children are grown 
up. He and his former wife have been 
divorced for many years. He receives 
a pension from Harshaw and is old 
enough to collect Social Security. 
Nothing stands between him and his 
dream of an Oberlin degree. 

He knows that he is too old to start 
the teaching career he once might 
have pursued, but he can still be 
proud of the fact that he passed his 
piano audition at the age of 62. He is 
starting where he left off, after a 
longer period of time than anyone 
else in the history of the Conserva- 
tory, and he expects to be required to 
do everything he should to earn his 
degree. 

When Frank is handed his diploma, 
he will probably say a silent thank 
you to his kindergarten teacher. She 
was the one who first realized that he 
had musical talent. One day, while 
she was playing songs for the chil- 
dren to exercise to, she had to leave 
the classroom in the middle of the 
exercise period. 

While she was gone, young Frank 
played the rest of the songs on the 
piano. The teacher heard this when 


Fe: (“Count”) Williams, 62, 
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she was returning and asked the 
children who had been playing the 
piano. They all pointed to Frank. 
After school, the teacher marched 
home with Frank to tell his mother 
what had happened. His mother was 
not aware of her child’s musical abil- 
ity until the teacher had him demon- 
strate on the old home piano. 

Mrs. Williams immediately enrolled 
her son in the Conservatory chil- 
dren’s department. There followed a 
series of private teachers, including 
Leota Palmer Apple ‘25, mother of 
concert pianist Natalie Hinderas ‘46. 

Frank graduated from Oberlin High 
School in 1936. During and after 
those high school years he formed 
several jazz bands. 


His jazz piano style earned him the 
nickname of “Count” as he playedina 
vein resembling Count Basie’s. His 
real jazz piano idols, however, have 
always been Art Tatum and Oscar 
Peterson. 

“Count” even has a jazz recording 
to his credit, made at a New York 
studio. 

He was blessed witha good earand 
the benefit of early training. He has 
kept his fingers active with jazz and 
classical performing, and he has kept 
his mind alert teaching 10 to 15 stu- 
dents at a time during the last 15 
years. 

His piano teacher is Associate Prof. 
Sanford Margolis. 

For Frank Williams opportunity is 
knocking twice. 
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Big time intercollegiate athletics, says the May 
19 issue of Sports Illustrated, has become “the 
shame of American education.” This verifies the 
predictions made by the late Dr. J.H. Nichols ’11 
when he steered Oberlin away from “commer- 
cial” sports competition 45 years ago. 

Oberlinians now may wonder why the John 
Heisman Club is encouraging “non-commercial” 
football and all the other intercollegiate athletics 
at Oberlin. The truth of the matter is that Herb 
Nichols also told us 45 years ago that Oberlin 
needed endowed funds to support its athletic 
program. These have not been provided. 

For the past ten years, interest in athletics has 
been mushrooming at Oberlin and inflation has 
prohibited budget increases. The Heisman Club 
is trying to supply some of the funds that the 
missing ahtletic endowment doesn’t furnish. 
Having already surpassed its original quarter 
million dollar goal during the charter member- 
ship campaign, the Heisman Club is assisting 


Oberlin’s attempts to provide each scholar- 
athlete with an outstanding opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a broad-based, well run athletic pro- 
gram. In this effort, Oberlin seeks the same level 
of excellence that is evident in its academic 
offerings. 

The Heisman Club is continuing its assistance 
for the men’s and women’s athletics programs in 
its first annual appeal. This year’s membership 
drive honors the memory of Doc Nick. Your gift, 
whatever its size, makes you a member. Gifts 
from former team captains, male and female, of 
$100 or more will be doubled by a fund formed 
by three members of the Heisman Club’s steer- 
ing committee. Gifts from spectators, of course, 
are also encouraged. Send your check, payable to 
Oberlin College, to 


The John Heisman Club 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


